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(dE HEAD OF THE TABLE 


From Plato to Planting Peas 


It is within comparatively recent memory that University Extension 
‘and its stepbrother Adult Education spread from America to Europe and 
back again to spill out of our colleges onto the surrounding area some of 
their cultural and practical benefits. Travelling libraries, visiting lecturers, 


and correspondence courses on every subject from Plato to planting peas are 


now routine matters in our institutions of higher learning. Columbia Uni- 
versity offers literally hundreds of such courses including one in personal 


adornment. Ohio State University spreads her culture by means of radio. 
_'Antioch places her students part-time in actual positions in the industrial 


'world, a kind of inverted extension, seeking modestly to study the world 


_\rather than to tell the world. 


The Unlaid Ghost 


| 


, 


: 


The desire of colleges to be useful to industry would be wholly 
admirable were it not for the unlaid ghost coming down from the dark 
ages of Benthamite liberalism, the illusion that technological improvement 
entails human improvement. All of these extension activities, whether ser- 


/ lously serving technique or reducing the price of culture to the crowd, are 


of the nature of uncritical purposes. The main directions of the world are 
taken for granted.’Those who control and benefit from the fundamental 
(structure of society have pretty well all been to college and consider it a 
‘function of that structure. Curricula may not include courses which would 
‘tend to negate or destroy the very society which makes the college possible. 


i 
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Idolizing the Machine — Pretentious Science 


Even in the midst of the horrors of the industrial revolution the 
liberal faith in the machine plus “come-what-may” economy was equal to 
the hatred of the machine by the workers who were lashed to it. This 
mechanolatry cowed England for a century, was expressed in the sad utopian 
dreams of H. G. Wells, in the popular myth of Hoover, the engineer, in the 
shelving of metaphysics to make room for the thousand and one positive 
sciences in colleges which had been founded to teach little else than meta- 
physics. “Science” has not only become the password to popular credulity. 
It is the red herring across the path of higher education. 


Is There a Religious School? 


If I should say that education which leaves out religion is no educa- 
tion at all at least half my readers would raise their eyebrows. In another | 
article in this issue we read that “it is one of the tragedies of our American 
educational systems that in our state universities the study of the greatest 
personality of the ages, Jesus of Nazarth, cannot be studied as necessary to a 
liberal education.” It is safe to say that few average Americans share the 
concern of the clerics lest secular education become a monopoly. Some who 
might otherwise share that concern are asking the religious schools and 
colleges to show their title to all the expense and special consideration 
they entail. | 

Many might ask, and some are asking: where on this continent is 
one such institution which is honestly integrating its efforts with the life- 
and-death struggle of its constituency? Is there one? 

Many theological colleges and ecclesiastically controlled colleges with 
a religious tradition greet each day with a chapel service in which the prayer 
recurs, “Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven!” and Jater in the 
classroom the manifest impossibility of such a consummation is stressed. 


Middle Ages Too Brittle 


The closest approximation to the realization of this prayer was the: 
medieval world and its Latin culture which took account of and balanced 
national and individual differences within some sort of Christocentric 
matrix, a matrix which through a false indentification became ecclesiocen- 
tric and therefore inflexible and brittle, a matrix. not sufficiently strong to 
hold when the glands and muscles and minds of men stretched themselves 
to bursting in the successive. discoveries of the old world of Greece, 
the new world of America, the scientific method, and the machine. 
The balance was destroyed. The counter-weight of value for human 
action instead of being the steady and organic counter-weight of the 
unknowable Shaper became the constantly changing zigzagging humanly 
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defined standard, and since the Middle Ages each of these standards has 
been canvassed in turn and has looped upon itself in frustration and has 
been cast aside for something new. The latest humanist standard of weights 
and measures is the concept of social justice. In this as in every other 
humanistic concept lies the unacknowledged organic sap and strength of 
the “bowel of mercy” through which man learns that his umbilical cord 
is tied to the universal source of all lives, through which man learns that 
his finite soul is not finite. 

If we could stumble upon a man or a group of men who, acknowl- 
edging the source of their desire for social justice and reshaping that con- 
cept in the more positive and fitting terms of voluntary cooperation, actually 
go out and lead their fellows into that kind of economic life, we should be 
stumbling upon a synthesis that is long overdue in the world. 


A New Kind of Adult Education 


Such a group of men is at work. In Antigonish, in Eastern Nova 
Scotia, the University of St. Francis Xavier, Roman Catholic, small, serving 
a population of Hebridean Gaels and Acadian French, is pushing vigor- 
ously among these people who are mostly farmers and fishermen a cam- 
paign of adult education through and by and in economic cooperation, or, 
to put it more significantly, a campaign of economic cooperation as a 
measure of adult education. The university acts through its Extension De- 
partment. So that we have these two modern instruments being used to 
build in this undiscovered corner of the world a typical civilization which 
may lead the way to the establishment of a Second “Middle Age” on less 
shakable foundation. If you should go to Antigonish and say that all you see 
there is study clubs and efforts at cooperation you would be stating facts 
and missing the truth. 

You will of course judge best of all by first-hand contact with the 
movement. That is, provided your evaluations are habitually qualitative. 
If you can be impressed only by million dollar turnovers and hotel house- 
parties and beflagged mass meetings you will be disappointed. The work 
goes on as quietly and unostentatiously as possible, avoiding inflated talk 
and premature chicken-counting, eschewing human loud-speakers and all 
| the paraphernalia that belongs to up-to-the-minute political power marches. 


Four Things — (1) Make, (2) Sell, (3) Buy, (4) Finance 


The operation is simple and extremely effective. A leader goes into 
a village and with or without the aid of the local priest or minister, gathers 
a public meeting. The purpose of this is to sift the community and to 
organize from its interested elements a study club. This may be very small 
at first. Quality is more important than quantity. If things go well you can 
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always count on the crowd to join in. So far so good. And quite harmless _ 


you will say. But what do they study? Four things. How to buy together. 
How to sell together. How to produce together. How to finance together. 
And how do they study? By the laboratory method of trying to learn how 
to do these things right there in the village or town in which they live. For 
instance, in the village of Havre au Bouche thirty-five lobster fishermen 
by processing and selling their lobsters cooperatively made in one year 


$7,000 more than they would have made by individual marketing. The ~ 
parish priest of this village, James Boyle, who is also on the Extension © 
Staff of the university, tells of the enlargement of interest of these people © 
as they follow their goods to market imaginatively. He compares their pres- 
ent pride and interest in their product and its destination with the list- = 
lessness of former days when they dumped their product down at the foot | 
of the speculator behind whom hung the impenetrable veil of the mystery of © 


selling. Father Boyle will tell you the important thing is not the few dollars | 


gained by this cooperative effort but the unveiling of this mystery, the 
growth of the mind, the development of character. And that is the ultimate 
purpose of this study and of the activities into which this study plunges 
these people. Which is why I say that this movement is not just another 
example of cooperation. It is more, much more; it includes cooperation as 
a means to the education which 1s identified with the growth of the soul. 


The University Goes to the People 


Of these study clubs there are over 1,000 functioning under leaders : 


who are mostly young farmers, fishermen and miners. They are in close~ 
touch with the Extension Department. The Extension Bulletin comes to — 


them every two weeks keeping them in contact with the world of vital 


thought and action and with each other. The leaders take six-week courses — 
in the university and refreshers from time to time. Work is being done in — 
the public schools to develop leaders. Once a year a convention is held at - 


the university where reports are presented from each study group and co- 


operative enterprise. Here the men of the sea and soil speak quietly and to” 
the point, a play may be presented, a Gaelic chorus may break out spon-~ 


taneously; but it is no oratorical contest and there is no rah-rah business. 
The Highland dirk of satire is ever ready to flash at the slightest hint of 
anyone getting above himself or beyond himself. Not that they fail to 


respond to genuine emotion. But they will not be coerced in their affection — 


nor intimidated in their respect. One of the remarkable features of these 
conventions as of all the work is the comradeship between Catholics and 
Protestants. Of course there are ignoramuses in other parts of the province 


who suggest that the whole thing is just a belated attempt of Saint Peter 
to mend his net. Such suggestions are not in order in places where the study | 


clubs operate. 
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Books, books, books! 


The study clubs are blossoming and bearing fruit in buying clubs and 
cooperative stores, in credit unions, in cooperative boat building, in fisher- 
men’s union and in the cooperative selling as well as processing and canning 
of fish and fruit, in weaving clubs among the women, in the pooling of 
domestic and agricultural information bearing on the thousand and one 
problems which daily confront those who begin to build a new civilization. 
The whole thesis and assumption underlying this project is that democracy 
must extend from the political to the economic field and that democracy 
depends on education, is education. Education walks on two feet: one, 
first-hand experience, the other shared experience. Books are shared experi- 
ence. Not old books. New books hot off the press. Everything is grist to 
their mill, books on Sweden, Denmark, Finland, books on the latest de- 
velopments in the British Consumers’ Cooperatives, on the rapidly spread- 
ing cooperative movement in the Middle Western United States, books on 
the Soviet Union. With the exception of such classics in the history of this 
movement as the prophecy of Amos or the epistle of Saint James or 
The National Being, by George Russell, books are hardly printed before 
they begin to date owing to the rapidity of change in the modern scene. 
Nora Bateson, apostle to America of the Regional Library system, is work- 
ing now to establish Regional Libraries in Nova Scotia. This project is 
the one to which Father Tompkins refers in his address printed in this 
issue. 


The Continuity of Culture 


The people of Eastern Nova Scotia are poor. They are not bar- 
barous. Many of them speak the language of Saint Columbia. To sit with 
these men at table in their refectory is to experience the continuity of 
culture, to feel the breath of a great and free past in the living present. 
Rome is there, but not imperialism. Rather the Rome of Paul in prison. 
Aristotle is there and his Christian disciple of Aquin. All the tumultous 
poetry and pride and mystery of Gaelic literature are there. The spontan- 
eity, the simplicity, the grace of Christ are there in those giant genial 
bodies. A story concerning the poet Bishop Alexander MacDonald will 
best illustrate the distinction of these men. On leaving a certain city in the 
West the head of a Protestant church came to Bishop MacDonald and 
asked for his blessing. MacDonald said, “Yes, but first you shall give me 
your blessing!” And the Roman bishop knelt. 


Yes, This is Education 


A few years ago this people were, to say the least, dispirited. It is 
not necessary to go into the causes of their discouragement. They were 
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world causes complicated by special local difficulties. Battling the sea in 
scattered villages on a ragged coast, isolated in an economic illiteracy and 
helplessness aggravated by the plight of the primary producer in a country 
which protects industry at his expense, these descendants of crofters, whose 
runrigs and straths had been stolen from them, and their Acadian brothers 
were on the point of surrendering their Nova Scotian hills to the culture 
of Christmas trees and their children to the shoe factories of the “Boston- 
States.” The faces of these people have been changed from something very 
like despair to hope and to more than hope. It cannot be too often said 
(for Mr. Gradgrind will demand his facts and figures) that the news of 
Nova Scotia cannot be written in tangible terms. The news is that a com- 
munity of a little less than 200,000 souls is changed. Wherever you go in 
that community today you find a conviction of destiny which bears a 
close analogy to the conviction of destiny of the Russian Communist, a 
feeling that they are on the way to discovering the economic way of life 
which is part and parcel of the way of life. Nature must still be wrestled 
with but at least man shall not stand against man. Men shall stand 
together and work together and if need be starve together. But the Big 
House must go. And the Big Man. And the head of the table shall be the 
place of the hungriest child. 
And this, yes, this is education. 


NEEDS MUST 


This is education. And this is democracy. And this is the only alter- 
native to that major operation on the body politic which is violent revo- 
lution. Many are working for violent revolution. Some, because they fear 
it, by their very panic work hardest for it. Some because they believe in it 
and believe it is too late for democracy. Too late for education. 

We believe with Dr. Tompkins that it is not too late. We believe 
this because we believe the evidence of our senses. We have seen the demo- ~ 
cratic light shed in a dark corner of the continent. Not the full blaze yet; — 
but even in its modest glow, no little fascist animal can stand. The centi- ~ 
pedes, the roaches have disappeared. They will not reappear. 

This light from Antigonish may even prove powerful enough to 
disinfect Quebec. It may bring health to our continent. 

MacLeish, the poet, says “People get over indignation. They get 
over horror.” Bishop McConnell says “Its all very well to get mad; but the © 
hard thing is to stay mad.” 

Dr. Tompkins “stayed mad,” and still “stays mad,” because he feel 
his madness (his divine madness which is the only true sanity) on creative 
effort, working on the concrete problems as they open out day by day, 
building with his fellows a society where backs straighten and the eye 
looks more levelly into eye, where men begin to know themselves as men. — 


mMOLY “OBEDIENCE 


(Abstract of the William Penn Lecture, given 
at the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1939) 


By THOMAS R. KELLY 
O” IN FRONT of us is the drama 
of men and of nations—seeth- 
ing, struggling, laboring, dying. Up- 
on this tragic drama in these days 
our eyes are all set in anxious watch- 
fulness and in prayer. But within 
the silences of the souls of men an 
eternal drama is ever being enacted, 
in these days as well as in others. 
And on the outcome of this inner 
drama rests, ultimately, the outer 
pageant of history. It is the drama 
of the lost sheep wandering in the 
wilderness, restless and lonely, fee- 
bly searching, while over the hills 
comes the wiser Shepherd. It is to 
one strand in this inner drama— 
one scene, where the Shepherd has 
found His sheep — that I would 
direct you. 
The Nature of Holy Obedience 
Meister Eckhart wrote: “There 
are plenty to follow our Lord half- 
way, but not the other half. They 
will give up possessions, friends, 
and honors, but it touches them 
too closely to disown themselves.” 
It is just this astonishing life which 
is willing to follow Him the other 
half, sincerely to disown itself— 
this life which intends complete 


obedience, without any reservations 
—that I would propose to you in 
all humility, in all boldness, in all 
seriousness. 


If you don’t realize the revolu- 
tionary explosiveness of this pro- 
posal you don’t understand what 
I mean. Only now and then comes 
a man or a woman who, like John 
Woolman or Francis of Assisi, is 
willing to be utterly obedient, to 
go the other half, to follow God’s 
faintest whisper. But when such a 
commitment comes in a human 
life, God breaks through, miracles 
are wrought, world-renewing di- 
vine forces are released, history 
changes. There is nothing more 
important now than to have the 
human race endowed with just such 
committed lives. To this extraordi- 
nary life I call you—or He calls 
you through me—not as a lovely 
ideal, a charming pattern to aim 
at hopefully, but as a serious, con- 
crete program of life, to be lived 
here and now, in industrial Amer- 
ica, by you and me. 

This is something wholly differ- 
ent from mild, conventional reli- 
gion which, with respectable skirts 
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held back by dainty fingers, an- 
xiously tries to fish the world out 
of the mudhole of its own selfish- 
ness. Our churches, our meeting 
houses, are full of such respectable 
and amiable people. We have plenty 
of Quakers to follow God the first 
_ half of the way. Many of us have 
become as mildly and as conven- 
tionally religious as were the church 
folk of three centuries ago against 
whose mildness and mediocrity 
and passionlessness George Fox and 
his followers flung themselves with 
all the passion of a glorious and a 
new discovery and with all the en- 
ergy of dedicated lives. In some, 
says William James, religion exists 
as a dull habit, in others as an acute 
fever. Religion as a dull habit is 
not that for which Christ lived and 
died. 


Gateways Into Holy Obedience 


Some men come into holy obedi- 
ence through the gateway of pro- 
found mystical experience—a_ soul- 
shaking, well-nigh passive route, 
wherein God alone seems to be the 
actor and we seem to be wholly 
acted upon. And our wills 
melted and dissolved and made 
pliant, being firmly fixed in Him; 
and He wills in us. But in contrast 


are 


to this passive route to complete 
obedience most people must follow 


June 


the active way, wherein the will 
must be subjected bit by bit, piece- 
meal and progressively, to the di- 
vine will. 

The first step to the obedience of 
the second half is the flaming vision 
of the wonder of such a life, a vision 
which comes occasionally to us all. 
Once having the vision, the second 
step to holy obedience is this: Be- 
gin where you are. Obey now. Use 
what little obedience you are cap- 
able of, even if it be like a grain 
of mustard seed. Live this present 
moment, this present hour, in utter, 
utter submission and openness to- 


ward Him. 


And the third step, or counsel, 


eT ee 


in holy obedience is this: If you © 
slip and stumble and forget God — 


for an hour, and assert your old 


proud self, and rely upon your own ~ 


clever wisdom, 


don’t spend too — 


much time in anguished regrets and — 


self-accusations, but begin again, © 


just where you are. 


Yet a fourth consideration in holy — 


obedience is this: Don’t grit your 
teeth and clench your fists and say, 
“T will! I will!” Relax. Take hands 
off. Submit yourself to God. Learn 
to live in the passive voice—a hard 


saying for Americans—and let life 


be willed through you. For “I will” 
spells not obedience. 
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Humility and Holiness 

The fruits of holy obedience are 
many. But two are so closely linked 
together that they can scarcely be 
treated separately. They are the 
passion for personal holiness and 
the sense of utter humility. 

Humility does not rest, in final 
count, upon bafflement and dis- 
couragement and self-disgust at our 
shabby lives—a brow beaten, dog- 
slinking attitude. It rests upon the 
disclosure of the consummate won- 
der of God, upon finding that only 
God counts, that all our own self- 
originated intentions are works of 
straw. But there is something about 
deepest humility that makes men 
bold. For utter obedience is  self- 
forgetful obedience. No longer do 
we hesitate and shuffle and apolo- 
gize because, say we, we are weak, 
lowly creatures and the world is 
a pack of snarling wolves among 
whom we are sent as sheep by the 
Shepherd. I must confess that, on 
human judgment, the world tasks 
we face are appalling—well-nigh 
hopeless. Only ‘the utterly humble 
ones can bow and break the raging 
pride of a power-mad world. 

God inflames the soul with a 
burning craving for absolute pur- 
ity. One burns for complete inno- 
cency and holiness of personal life. 
No man can look on God and 
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live—live in his own faults, live in 
the shadow of the least ‘self-deceit, 
live in harm toward His least crea- 
tures, whether man or bird or beast 
or creeping thing. No average good- 
ness will do, no measuring of our 
lives by our fellows, but only a 
relentless, inexorable divine stan- 
dard. No relatives suffice; only ab- 
solutes satisfy the soul committed 
to holy obedience. Have we been 
led astray by our fears, by the fear 
of saccharine sweetness and light? 
By the dangers of fanatical scrup- 
ulousness and_ self-inspection and 
halo-hunting? By the ideal of a 
back-slapping recommendation of 
religion by showing we were good 
fellows after all? By the fear of 
quietism and of that monastic re- 
treat from the world of men’s needs 
which we associate with medieval 
passion for holiness of life? Nay, 
tread not so far from the chasm 
that you fall into the ditch on the 
other side. Boldly must we risk the 
dangers which lie along the margins 
of excess, if we would live the life 
of the second half. 
Entrance Into Suffering 

Another fruit of holy obedience 
is entrance into suffering. I would 
not magnify joy and rapture, al- 
though they are unspeakably great 
in the committed life. For joy and 
rapture need no advocates. But we 
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shrink from suffering and can easily 
call all suffering an evil thing. Yet 
we live in an epoch of tragic sor- 
rows. 

There is a lusty, adolescent way 
of thought among us which over- 
simplifies the question of suffering. 
It merely says, “Let us remove it.” 
And some suffering can, through 
more suffering, be removed. But 
there is an inexorable residue which 
confronts you and me and _ the 
blighted souls of Europe and China 
and the Near East and India— 
awful, unremovable in a lifetime, 
withering all souls not genuinely 
rooted in Eternity itself. 

One returns from Europe with 
the sound of weeping in one’s ears, 
in order to say, “Don’t be deceived. 
You must face Destiny. Preparation 
is only possible now. Don’t be fooled 
by your sunny skies, by distance in 
time or space, or the false security 
of a bank account and an automo- 
bile and good health and willing 
hands to work. Thousands, perhaps 
millions, as good as you have had 
all these things and are perishing in 
body and, worse still, in soul today.” 
An awful solemnity is upon the 
earth, for the Jast vestige in earthly 
security is gone. It has always been 
gone, and religion has always said 
so, but we haven’t believed it. And 
some of us Quakers are not yet 
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undeceived, and childishly expect 
our little cushions for our little 
bodies, in a world inflamed with 
untold ulcers. There is no escape 
for you or for me. There is an in- 
exorable amount of suffering in all 
life—blind, 


not new but only terribly intensified 


aching, unremovable, 
in these days. 

One comes back from Europe 
aghast at having seen how lives as 
graciously cultured as ours, but 
rooted only in time and property 
and reputation, self-deluded by a 
mild veneer of religious respecta- 
bility but unprepared by the amaz- 
ing life of commitment to the 
Eternal in holy obedience, are now 
doomed to hopeless, hopeless de- 
spair. One comes back from Europe 
to plead with you to open your 
lives in such a baptism of Eternity 
now as fortifies you with an un- 
shakeable peace that 
understanding and 


passes all 
endures all 
earthly shocks without soul-destroy- 
ing rebelliousness. 


There is also removable suffering, 
but such as yields only to years of 
toil in fatigue and unconquerable 
faith and perchance only to death 
itself. The Cross as dogma is pain- 
less speculation; the Cross as lived 


suffering is anguish and glory. I~ 


dare not urge you to your Cross. 


But God, more powerfully, speaks — 
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within you and me, to our truest 
selves, in our truest moments, and 
disquiets us with the world’s needs. 
By inner persuasions He draws us to 
a few very definite tasks, our tasks. 

In my deepest heart I know that 
some of us have to face our 
comfortable, selforiented lives all 
over again. The times are too tragic, 
God’s sorrow is too great, man’s 
night is too dark, the Cross is too 
glorious for us to live as we have 
lived, in anything short of holy 
obedience. It may or may not mean 
change in geography, in profession, 
in wealth, in earthly security. It does 
mean this: Some of us will have to 
enter upon a vow of renunciation 
and of dedication to the “Eternal 
Internal” which is as complete and 
irrevocable as was the vow of the 
monk of the Middle Ages. Little 
groups of such utterly dedicated 
souls must, knowing each other in 
Divine Fellowship, take an irrevoc- 
able vow to live in this world yet 
not of this world, and if it be His 
will kindle again the embers of 
faith in the midst of a secular 
world. Our meetings were meant 
to be such groups, but now too 
many of them are dulled and 
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cooled and flooded by the secular. 
But within our meetings such inner 
bands of men and women—obedi- 
ent, sensitive, and selfless—can re- 
create the Society of Friends and the 
Christian church and shake the 
countryside for miles around. 
Simplicity 

The last fruit of holy obedience 
is the simplicity of the trusting child, 
the simplicity of the children of 
God. It is the simplicity which lies 
beyond complexity. It is the naivete 
which is the yonder side of sophisti- 
cation. It is the beginning of spiri- 
tual maturity, which comes after the 
awkward age of busyness for the 
Kingdom of God. The wholly 
obedient life is mastered and unified 
and simplified and gathered up into 
the love of God, and it lives and 
walks among men in the perpetual 
flame of that radiant love. 

In this day when the burdens of 
humanity press so heavily upon us 
I would begin not first with tech- 
niques of service but with the most 
“Serious Call to a Devout Life”—a 
life of such humble obedience to the 
Inner Voice as we have scarcely 
dared to dream. 


REAL ADULT EDUCATION 


By J. J. TOMPKINS 


1 Bis ANTIGONISH MovEMENT is 
Adult Education. In forecast- 
ing its future, we must necessarily 
go into the content of Adult Educa- 
tion. We may ask ourselves, “What 


is its subject matter? What is its - 


scope? Where is it most needed?” 

We all now believe that educa- 
tion is co-extensive and co-terminous 
with life.’ There are no zones of 
human activity closed to the human 
mind. In whatever sphere of human 
experience, wherein there are un- 
requited needs of man, there is 
the ministry of the mind and the 
spirit. Adult education is not limited 
to the multiplication table. It takes 
into account man as a _ spiritual 
being, it seeks to establish just rela- 
tionships as between man and man 
in the economic order. It examines 
the mutual problems of producer 
and consumer. 


But we are not so much concerned 
with setting the yard limits of 
adult education as we are with 
throwing the switches which will 
give the average man unobstructed 
passage to wider fields of knowl- 
edge, self-help and security, and let 
him find his own way. 


If there is one danger against 
which we must be forewarned and 
forearmed, it is this—we must be- 
ware of institutionalizing. I can 
illustrate best what I mean by re- 
lating a story which they tell in 
New York about Lincoln Steffens. 
It is told of Mr. Steffens that he was 
one day walking down Broadway 
with the devil. They saw an ideal 
floating in the air. A passerby seized 
the ideal and put it in his pocket. 
Mr. Steffens said to the devil, “That 
is going to be bad for your business, 
isn’t itP” 

“Oh, no,” said the devil, “Ill 
teach him to organize it.” 

When a thing becomes over-in- 
stitutionalized, it tends to become 
sterile. It seems to me that that is 
what has happened to formal educa- 
tion. We might well ask ourselves 
if something similar has not hap- 
pened to those religious people who 
sit back, at times like these when 
so many millions have become prop- 
ertyless, stricken with fear of 
economic insecurity, homeless waifs 
of a hit-and-miss industrialism. 

It is this kind of thing that en- 
ables severe critics of Christianity 
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to say that religion is the opiate of 
the people. It is not Christianity 
that is the opiate of the people; it is 
the inert state of Christians that 
furnishes some semblance of truth 
to this libel. J 7s fossilized education 
that is the opiate of the people. It 
keeps them from getting the truth 
about the condition that they are in. 

Adult education is not for illiter- 
ates alone nor is it to pap-feed social 
with appreciations of 
Shakespeare and Beethoven. It 
should be designed for the best 


brains we have, to wrestle with the 


climbers 


worst problems we have,—want and 


lives crushed 


literally 


under a heritage of plenty which 
| these people cannot get their hands 


on. 


We believe also in the mute, in- 
glorious Miltons. It is the duty of 


| Adult Education to make the mute 


vocal, and to make the blind see. 
But education that is conscious of 
its mission must be free from the 
patronizing air, from talking down 
as from some lofty oracle, from in- 


_ venting decoys and sops, handy 
| palliatives, which become barricades 
| to fence injustice off from justice. 


Not only must it be prepared to 
accept truth where it finds it, it 
must also be prepared to accept 


talent where it finds it. 
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Our experience in the Antigonish 
Movement is, that there is more 
real adult education at the pit-heads, 
down in the mines, out among the 
shacks, along the 
wharves, and wherever the farmers 


fishermen’s 


gather to sit and talk in the eve- 
nings, than you can get from one 
hundred thousand dollars worth of 
fossilized formal courses. It springs 
from the hearts and the pains of 
the people. It is spontaneous, it is 
vibrant with motivation. And moti- 
vation is the key to learning. 

As between the formal, opiate 
type of education and the spon- 
taneous—call it the cracker-barrel 
type, if you will—I vote for the 
cracker-barrel. The former doesn’t 
fill any empty pantry, it doesn’t 
bring milk and food and health 
back to babies already blighted with 
their toddling 
years. We want ideas with marrow 


malnutrition in 


in them. 


It may be said by oracles of the 
opiates school of education—those 
peddlers of dope and drugs in the 
ideas — that 
such as I am talking about, smacks 
of propaganda. Well, what of it? 
Would you accuse a man, looking 
for a place to sleep for the night, 


realm of education 


of propaganda? If so we are propa- 
gandists. If education is not the 
propaganda of truth, then it is not 
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education. And we might ask our- 
selves, “What is education anyhow? 
Is it propaganda away from the 
truth? Then why cumbereth it the 
ground?” 

It is technically impossible any- 
how to keep people in ignorance 
today concerning economic affairs. 
It has become technically impos- 
sible — quite apart from the ethics 
of the thing —to keep people in 
the dark about who gets the lion’s 
share of the wealth that issues out 
of the economic processes. There 
are too many ways of getting 
“wised-up.” 

The chief instrument for promot- 
ing Adult Education will be the 
well-stocked Regional Libraries, the 
people’s university of the future, 
supported as our public schools are, 
bringing to the people not alone 
books, but interpreters of the books, 
and trained guides in the choice 
of books and subjects, suitable to 
the needs and tastes of the reader. 

The trained librarian of the Re- 
gional Library ought to be, first 
and foremost, an adult educator. 
It is one thing to be active in li- 
brary service and it may be quite 
another thing to be a promoter. of 
adult education. Adult education 
works towards the development of 
the community. A library might 
unwittingly become a _ hindrance 
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rather than a help in the spread of 
genuine education — adult or other- 
wise —and become like sc much 
formal education in the past, the 
opiate of the people. 


The American Association of 
Adult Education feels that one of 
its chief duties today is to set men 
“free from the utter drabness of 
unfulfilled lives”’ To do this, our 
methods must be flexible and in- 
formal. Faith in the educability of 
the average man is one of the chief 
underlying ideas of the Antigonish 
Movement. 

Today, we tremble before the 
spectre of war. Enthusiasm can be 
whipped up by militarists. Why 
not the same enthusiasm for feed- 
ing and clothing people as there is 
for killing them? We are not against 
propaganda on these occasions, are 
we? If we co-operate for death, we 
ought to co-operate for life. People 
in times of crisis have to be shocked 
into knowing the true nature of 
things. People have, for too long, 
been fooled into hiding their light 
under a bushel, largely by propa- 
ganda for laissez-faire and in the 
interests of greed. 

In regard to the future, I am not 
so concerned with setting the exact 
limits of the Antigonish Movement. 
This education is not confined to 
economic things alone. For 150 


eas 
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years, we have been listening to the 
propaganda — keep religion out of 
business. The fact is, that laissez- 
faire industrialism is reeking with 
religion —the cult of fatalism that 
expects things of themselves to 
come out from “around the cor- 
ner.’ And the peculiar thing about 
this negative religion is that it fol- 
lows the machine all over the world 
and has ‘become the week-day reli- 
gion of people, no matter at what 
altar they may worship on Sun- 
day. It was, and it is, a cult most 
convenient to the upholders of lais- 
sez-faire. Interference by govern- 
ments or organizations of any kind 
was decried as taboo on the ground 
of being artificial by the liberalistic 
junta which, in the name of liberty, 
found license to rob and ruthlessly 
exploit. The Sermon on the Mount 
was very fine for Sundays but had 
no place on weekdays. 
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When we suggest the various pos- 
sible fields of adult education, this, 
to my mind, is one of them that 
can be explored by the multitude 
whose oxen have been gored for 
the last 150 years. To me this seems 
a very proper subject for adult ed- 
ucation. I care not so much how 
it is put across, or who does it. The 
main thing is, that at will be done. 
We are not bringing in sectarian- 
ism. The program of the Antigon- 
ish Movement is broad enough and 
big enough to take in right think- 
ing men of all creeds who are 
awakened to the gravity of the 
social conditions today, and who 
have felt the desire to do something. 
Such men belong to many divisions 
of the Christian religion, and in- 
clude many who do not profess to 
be Christians. After all, what we 
are all looking for, is a world where 
men can live. 


Somewhere about 1924 when Swedish pottery and glass and furniture 


was about as ugly as ours is now, which is, for the generality, saying a great 
deal, the Swedish Cooperatives looked out over the landscape and saw 
that it was not so good. 

They did away with their old and vulgar pottery. They brought in 
designers. They worked out ways of bringing beautiful products within 
the reach of their poorest members (and the Swedish worker is not highly 
paid). Within a few years they had worked a revolution. 

If anyone tried now to sell in Sweden mass-produced furniture or 
pots as the rest of the world knows it, he wouldn’t get much of a look in. 
Design is centralized. An architect is in charge, and under him are 60 or 
70 designers. Furniture, pottery, glass, textiles, metal-work and all the crafts 
that make and furnish the home are their province. 

Why could not this happen in America? 


CHRISTIANITY AND PEACE 


By ANDRE PHILIP 


Translated by James LuTHER ADAMS 


T HE PROBLEM of peace and war 
is not new in the Christian 
world. In all times the Church has 
seen its preaching of universal 
brotherhood come to grief in the ill 
will and the hatred of men; in all 
times the links of solidarity which 
unite the Christian to his parents 
and to his fellow-citizens have set 
before his conscience the problem of 
participation in bloody combat. If to- 
day the question is set forth in new 
terms, and in a particularly serious 
way in view of the progress in de- 
structive technique and in view of 
the unparalleled disasters which 
will follow another new war, it is 
nevertheless essentially the same old 
question: it is the eternal problem 
of the relations between God and 
Caesar, between the absolute mes- 
sage of the Gospel and those histort- 
cal realities, which are relative and 
transitory, yet willed of God, the 
realities which constitute the succes- 
sive human civilizations. 

Let us examine then how the 
problem has been set forth in the 
past, what solutions have been of- 


fered for it, and finally how it pre- i 


sents itself to us today. 


1. Christ himself does not give ; 


us a definite answer here. No doubt F 


he 


worldly and political Messianism, 


rejected the temptation of 


and, contrary to the desires of the — 


Jews who wished to see in him the 


liberator of the country and the - 
restorer of Israel to her ancient - 
splendor, he asserted that the King- © 
dom of God is not of this world. ~ 


Doubtless, he also exalted in the 
Sermon on the Mount the poor, - 


the humble, those deprived of jus- 7 


tice and peace, and showed non- 
violence to be the natural expres- 


sion of a profound religious life. ~ 
Nevertheless, if Jesus preached love ~ 


-for one’s enemies, tolerance, pardon 


for offenses, acceptance of suffering, 
he does not seem to have expressly 
condemned war. Doubtless too, he 
restrained the war-like zeal of Peter 
at the time of his arrest and pro- 
nounced the famous words “he who 
makes use of the sword, shall perish 
by the sword,” yet in another situ- 
ation he regarded as normal the 
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purchase of a sword necessary for 
one’s self-defense (Luke XXII, 
36-38); he carefully separated the 
domain of Caesar from that of God, 
and praised with no reservation the 
faith of the centurion, without see- 
ing in the exercise of his profession 
an insurmountable obstacle to the 
development of his religious life. 
We do not find then in the words 
of Jesus a radical condemnation of 
war in itself, any more than of 
riches or inheritance or any other 
social reality. 


And that is easily understood. 
Jesus was not a moralist. He did 
not come to the world to bring a 
new list of values saying: this is 
good, that is bad; on the contrary, 
his aim was to go beyond these 
categories of good and evil, to re- 
place the letter by the spirit, to re- 
place obedience to the law by com- 
munion with the Father, in a word, 
to put man in direct contact with 
the source of all life, and to proclaim 
the Kingdom of God which, in its 
very growth, will overthrow this 
world. The Christian life does not 
consist then in submission to a uni- 
versal rule, identical for all, affirm- 
ing the necessity of certain acts or 
of certain abstentions, but insists 
more in a personal inspiration, a 
filial obedience to the will of the 
Father, a persevering effort of each 


one to be faithful to the particular 
call which 1s addressed to him; and 
from this view come what M. Bayet 
wrongly calls the contradictions of 
the Gospel. For Jesus what is im- 
portant is not the act, but the spirit 
which animates it, and the same 
spirit of love and sacrifice can in 
different individuals, epochs, and 
social surroundings express itself in 
different acts and manifest itself in 
different and even apparently con- 
tradictory vocations. Jesus did nat 
set forth a social or international 
ethics, he this 
“simply” there is everything) re- 
vealed the divine fatherhood and 
the human brotherhood which flows 
from it, leaving to each Christian 


simply (but in 


conscience in the confronting of 
concrete cases and historical prob- 
lems, the responsibility of discover- 
ing the particular will of God and 
of understanding the personal call 
which is addressed to the conscience. 
One can then justly sum up the 
ethics of the Gospel in the seemingly 
paradoxical words of St. Augustine: 
“Love God and do what you will.” 


2. To manifest the spirit of love 
in one’s daily life, that then is the 
aim and vocation of the Christian, 
and 4vhat he does has value only as 
the transitory expression of inner 
inspiration. Nevertheless the prim- 
itive Church had to state very soon 
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that certain acts were incompatible 
with the spirit of love and could 
not, without danger, be tolerated in 
its members; and from this came 
about the necessary return to a cer- 
tain social moralism, which, to be 
sure, did not accord the act any 
particular value, but insisted that 
certain manifestations of human 
activity can serve as a channel for 
the religious life, while others are 
on the contrary incompatible with 
all spiritual development. 

Thus the Church was rapidly led 
to take a position against war. The 
military notion of passive obedience 
came into conflict with the new idea 
of Christian liberty. Imperial patriot- 
ism came to be more and more a 
religion expressing itself in the cult 
of Caesar at the very time when the 
Christian was refusing to worship 
any other God than the God of 
Jesus Christ. 
stirred up feelings of hatred and 
habits of plunder contrary to Chris- 
tian brotherhood. In the end the 
conflict appeared more and more 


Continual fighting 


bitter between persecuting Rome, 
which was looked upon as the in- 
carnation of Satan, and a Christian- 
ity which, enduring everything and 
passively submissive to suffering, 
was withdrawing itself from worldly 
affairs and living in the hope of the 
Lord’s imminent return. 
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The early fathers of the Church 
also took a definite stand against 
war and the institution of military 
service; “We will not fight for the 
Emperor,” wrote Origen, “even if 
he persecutes us.” Justin Martyr, 
one of the great apologists of the 
second century, was also positive in 
his attitude: “We refuse to make 
war on our enemies,” he wrote, “but 
we go to death joyously in the name 
of Christ.” Lactantius likewise said: 
“When God forbids killing, he does 
not forbid merely overt violence, 
but also certain acts reputed by law 
to be permissible; a devout man is 
able neither to take part in a war 
nor to pronounce a capital sentence; 
in the light of the divine command, 
there is not, nor can there be any 
exception; it is always wrong to 
cause the death of a creature to 
whom God has given the sacred 
gift of life.” Tertullian, after having 
raised the question: “Js military 
service permitted to a Christian, can 
one allow the human loyalty to take 
precedence over the divine?” ans- 
wered in the negative and opposed 
the admission of warriors into the 
Church. In the early centuries a 
converted soldier had to quit the 
army since it was thought there 
could be no accord between human 
and divine loyalties, between the 


ia 


- 
z 
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children of light and the children 
of darkness. 

The primitive Church then set 
itself over against the Roman world 
as an adversary, as a revolutionary 
force which, to be sure, would not 
attempt to stir up commotions or to 
create a new social order, but would 
by its very existence repudiate the 
fundamental principles of  estab- 
lished order. The Church was sub- 
missive in external things to the 
power of the state, but this was the 
submission of indifference and of 
disdain for a power which has no 
spiritual content, and is destined 
sooner or later to perish. C. Sorel 
could rightly point to primitive 
Christianity as a model of revolu- 
tionary class warfare, of a total 
ideological break with the surround- 
ing milieu. The Church, in the face 
of the old decadent world, stood 
forth itself as a whole, sufficient 
unto itself, laying down the rules 
necessary for its existence, constitu- 
tuting its own morality and break- 
ing off all contact with the cor- 
rupting influences of the world. 

3. This heroic and revolutionary 
period of Christianity had its end 
in 312 with the appearance and the 
conversion of Constantine. Hence- 
forth the State ceased being the 
enemy of the Church; not only did 


it tolerate it, but it was also favor- 
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able to its activity. The new faith 
spread through the Empire and 
reached the intellectual classes who 
in spite of their conversion remained 
faithful to the old culture and tried 
to make a synthesis between Greek 
and Christian philosophic thought. 
Finally the barbarian invasions, 
bringing with them material and 
moral ruin and threatening to lead 
the world back to primitive sav- 
agery, little by little induced the 
Christians to recognize the univer- 
sal value of the old civilization, a 
cultural event wthout precedent in 
history. 

The Church, in the face of the 
breakdown of the Roman world, 
was no longer able to maintain an 
attitude of total and unrelenting 
opposition, which since it weak- 
ened the Church’s resistance, would 
play into the hands of the invaders. 
Between the two evils, it felt obliged 
to choose the lesser one and to 
tolerate the participation of its mem- 
bers in the defense of the Empire. 
Nevertheless, the distinction be- 
tween the kingdom of light and the 
kingdom of darkness persisted, the 
distinction between the Christianity 
of love and a world which is the 
prey of hatred and human misery. 
Thus the church simply passed over 
from the doctrine of unrelenting op- 
position to that of the distinction 
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between the two orders, so magni- 
ficently expressed by Saint Augus- 
tine. He distinguishes between two 
cities; the city of God, which he 
tends at times to identify with the 
Church, manifests here below ab- 
solute love and the spirit of sacri- 
fice of Jesus; the terrestrial city is 
linked to the laws of hatred and 
violence, but it is willed or at least 
tolerated by God as a consequence 
and punishment of sin. The Chris- 
tian, a member of the terrestrial 
city, should accept its solidarity, but 
he should know that that city will 
pass away, that it is for him only a 
place of suffering and trial. Hence, 
he should always preserve his inner 
freedom, inwardly judging and con- 
demning the things which he can 
be induced to do. The attitude 
toward war was’ therefore changed. 
In the fifth century Pope Leo I 
declared that “military service can 
be tolerated.” Henceforth the Chris- 
tian participated in war, but for a 
long time the idea still prevailed 
that war is a sin and that the com- 
batant ought to do penance before 
being admitted to communion. 


4. In the Middle Ages the problem 
presented itself still differently. The 
Roman Empire had crumbled and 
the Church appeared in the midst of 
warring tribes as the only force 
capable of creating a new order, 
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of presenting to a chaotic world an 
ideal of brotherly unity and of social 
justice. It was no longer a question 
of merely maintaining an external 
order which seemed tolerable, but 
of taking the initiative in the crea- 
tion of a new civilization. The 
Church was thus carried along 
on an irresistible current and grad- 
ually abandoned the idea of the 
separation of the two orders and 
oriented itself towards a social Chris- 
tianity, striving to enter into human 
history in order to transform it. One 
sees appearing little by little the new 
ideas the 
Augustinian conception of the two 


which, going beyond 


dissimilar cities, will take form final- 
ly in the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; the Christian world is pre- 
sented as a whole, the corpus chris- 
tianum, indissolubly united in sub- 
mission to its spiritual leader (the 
Pope) and to its temporal head (the 
Emperor) whom he has consecrated. 
Temporal power still appears as the 
consequence of sin, but if it remains 
united to the spiritual power, it 
becomes an instrument of God, pro- 
viding the natural order indispens- 
able for the action of the Church. 
One cannot insist too much on the 
great) historic and human value of 
such an attitude and on the magni- 
ficient role of the Church at the 


beginning of the Middle Ages. It _ 
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was the church which from the 
fifth century on took up the clear- 
ing of abandoned lands, which in- 
creasingly brought about the truces 
of God, setting up the first limita- 
tion to the continual wars which 
devastated the nobles. It was the 
church which, after having encour- 
aged the development of corpora- 
tions, established the theories of a 
just price, of a just wage, and of the 
prohibition of interest, which tended 
to permit in the urban economies, 
the realization of a first approxima- 
tion of social justice; finally, it was 
the church which, by means of the 
concept of the corpus christianum of 
the Christian international commu- 
nity, brought about the first tentative 
organization of Europe and the 
establishment of peace. 


Unfortunately, zm order to exercise 
an influence upon the world, the 
Church had to accept ‘the principles 
of the world. In a society divided 
into hierarchical orders, she could 
exercise influence only by becoming 
herself one of the privileged orders. 
In a world where slavery was an 
inevitable economic necessity, she 
could not ameliorate the condition 


of the serfs except by accepting that 
| institution and by becoming herself 
a proprietor. Because she wished to 


work directly in the world and to 


obtain concrete and immediate 


results, the Church saw herself 
obliged to enter into human history 
and to become part of that civiliza- 
tion which she had helped to create. 
From that time on the tension be- 
tween the two orders, the opposi- 
tion between the two cities main- 
tained by Saint Augustine, became 
more feeble. The practical function- 
ing of the Church as an institution 
became identified little by little with 
the witness of the Church as the 
body of Christ. Compromises, after 
having been endured as a sad neces- 
sity, were inwardly accepted with 


an easy conscience and from that. 


time on increased. The activity of 
the Church for maintaining itself as 
a social organism and for obtaining 
worldly success was represented as 
the expression of a divine will. 
Clericalism developed and _ the 
Church, seeking to dominate the 
world, submitted to its Jaws and 
accepted its methods. By the six- 
teenth century the spiritual decline 
was complete. The Church, now 
become materially and politically 
powerful, repudiated its message. 
It maintained itself like other power- 
ful agencies by trickery, corruption, 
and persecution. Favor in high 
places depended on money and poli- 
tical intrigues. The religious life 
continued to exist only in a few 
convents where devout men had 


Zn 


retired and, having broken all links 
with the world, were trying indi- 
vidually to follow the absolute com- 
mands of the Gospel. 

5. With the Reformation, the 
same problem arises again, and the 
three attitudes already noted appear 
in succession. 1) Luther from the 
beginning set himself against Rome 
in the name of Christian liberty 
and of the unity of the spiritual 
life. He rejected the belief in works 
as a means of salvation along with 
the 


codes of morality, the one more 


distinction {between the two 


strict for the clergy, the other re- 
laxed for the laity. He proclaimed 
the sovereignty of God, the supre- 
macy of the grace freely given, and 
placed particular stress on the inner 
freedom of the Christian, who relies 
only on God and obeys only the call 
of his vocation. Luther thus returned 
to the attitude of primitive Chris- 
tianity heroically opposing the 
world, dominating it by spiritual 
force and making its absolute de- 
mands in the face of historic reali- 
ties, regardless of the result. The 
letter of Knight George to the 
Prince Elector, when he decided. to 
leave the Wartburg and surrender 
himself, at the risk of his life, at 
Wittenberg, with rare 
beauty the calm daring and self- 


expresses 
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mastery of the Christian freed from ~ 


the world. 


2) But the Reformation was 
soon to serve as a pretext for am- 
bitious rivalry and civil wars. The 
princes were going to use it to op- 
pose the Emperor, the Germans to 
oppose the Italians, certain ideas of 
Luther, taken up and exaggerated 
by the Anabaptists, were going to 
stir up revolts among the peasants 
and attempts at commutnism. Doubt- 
less these tendencies were in accord 
with the spirit of primitive Chris- 
tanity but still they were not realiz- 
able in the economic conditions of 
the period. Confronted by this in- 
creasing anarchy, Luther realized 
that the Christian could not be con- 
tent simply with giving a revolution- 
ary witness without regard for con- 
sequences. He returned then to the 
Augustinian position, carefully sepa- 
rating the two orders, maintaining 
passionately the inner freedom of 
the Christian, but recognizing the 
legitimacy of temporal power and 
demanding that the Christian sub- 
mit to it; in his old age, he even 
wished to go further than the simple 
separation of the orders, and, as a 
reaction against Roman clericalism, 
to glorify more and more the civil 
power, even to the extent of viewing 
it as an expressin of divine will. The 
terrestrial city is, to be sure, a con- 
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sequence and a manifestation of sin, 
but it is also the instrument of divine 
punishment; and the duty of the 
Christian in his outer life, is to sub- 
mit without discussion and to obey 
his sovereign, whatever he says and 
whatever he does. This was a dan- 
gerous concession, for it led in 
Lutheranism to a weakening of the 
distinction between the two orders 
and to the complete subordination 
of the Church to the State, which 
was regarded as an instrument of 
the divine will. 


3) The Calvinistic attitude is 
from the very beginning entirely 
different. Persecuted from its birth, 
soon entangled in civil wars, ulti- 
mately finding in Geneva the possi- 
bility of organizing a social order in 
accordance with its ideal, Calvinism 
has never been detached from social 
and political realities. Calvin re- 
jected from the beginning the idea 
of the separation of the orders; for 
him all life, individual and social, 
should be obedient to the Word of 
God, which ought to become the 
fundamental law of a Christian 
state. Calvinism therefore immedi- 
ately took its place in the arena of 
historic forces, and:hence, even more 
than Lutheranism, it has been a 
creative political power, fighting 
abuses and injustices and spreading 
for the first time democratic ideas; 
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but at the same time, precisely be- 
cause it found its place on the level 
of practical accomplishment, it rein- 
troduced, under a new form, both 
clericalism and relativism; clerical- 
ism, since religious law was from 
this time on to dominate political 
life, and since at Geneva the min- 
isters exerted a preponderant in- 
fluence on political life; relativism, 
above all because, in order to apply 
socially the religious law, it was 
necessary to adapt the religious 
law to the mentality of the period in 
order to apply it socially. The word 
was interpreted through the ten 
commandments (which are in fact 
the expression of a historic civiliza- 
tion) and not through the sermon 
on the Mount. The sovereignty of 
God was insisted upon more than 
the love of the Father. Means of 
violence were viewed at that time as 
indispensable for government (and 
they included the auto de fe) and 
the executive force of the State was 
used to enforce respect for moral 
and religious obligations. In the 
Genevan theocracy, the absolute 
and universal ideal of Christianity 
was as a matter of fact relegated to 
second rank and replaced by an 
effort to make a civilization like 
that of the Old Testament. The 
absorption of Christianity by the 
world therefore took place here too; 
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less to be sure than in Catholicism 
where the worldly mind and the dis- 
soluteness of manners had poisoned 
the Church, but more 
Lutheranism which reserved at 
least the freedom of the 
Christian and did not consider the 
acceptance of compromise an appli- 


than in 


inner 


cation of the divine vengeance. It 
reintroduced, by applying it to the 
Christian congregation, the Jewish 
notion of the chosen people, an idea 
of tremendous force, arousing hero- 
ism and the spirit of sacrifice, but 
leading directly to the militarism of 
a Cromwell and to the imperialism 
of the Anglo-Saxon Puritans, con- 
vinced that they were working for 
the world while 
seeking to dominate it. 


the salvation of 


Even more than medieval Catholi- 
cism, Calvinism has fulfilled a hu- 
man and historic function of the 
first order. In the dissolute century, 
it restored the moral values. It 
created personalities exceptional for 
their courage and their force of 
character. Soon bound up with the 
rising bourgeoisie, at least in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, it gave to 
it the qualities of order, seriousness, 
and eagerness for work which final- 
ly assured their success. It perhaps 
saved Europe from decadence in 
transforming a capitalism until then 
entirely commercial and financial 
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into an industrial and productive 
capitalism. Finally it created people 
and men who were free, and estab- 
lished the true spiritual foundation 
of modern democracy. 


But, in the same measure in 
which it succeeded historically 
Calvinism has little by little become 
weaker spiritually. In order to be 
effective, it accepted compromises, 
and since it did not possess the safe- 
guard which is represented in the 
doctrine of the separation of the 
orders, it has too often tended to 
confound the 
realities and to put the label “appli- 
cation of the Word” on what was 
merely a human endeavor, interest- 
ing but relative. Little by little 
the 
heroic, unrelenting position of its 
founder. It has allowed itself to be 
imbued with the bourgeois and 
capitalist spirit. It has gone on 


divine and human 


Protestantism has abandoned 


making compromises and conces- 
sions and has culminated finally 
either in immobile conservatism, or 
in the contemporary Americanism 
which identifies social progress and 
the realization of the Kingdom of 
God. / 

Ini connection with the relations 
between Christianity and the world, 
between the city of God and the 
cities of the world, three attitudes 
are, therefore, possible: 
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I. Complete condemnation of 
war, of the State, and the power 
of coercion which is inherent in it. 
This Christian anarchism was pres- 
ent in primitive Christianity, pro- 
claiming the values of the Gospel 
in their absoluteness, severely con- 
demning all acts contrary to the 
spirit of love and_ brotherhood, 
preaching passive resistance, pov- 
erty and complete detachment from 
worldly possessions, refusing any 
compromise, and waiting for the 
parousia. Today we find this same 
spiritual attitude again in certain 
partisans of total non-violence, in- 
spired by Tolstoy or by Gandhi. It 
has the signal merit of presenting 
the Christian message to the world 
without any attenuation. It is nec- 
essary that there should be, in every 
country and in every epoch, some 
men who will rise up in absolute 
protest against their milieu and 
bear witness to the truth, with no 
concern for the consequences of 
their actions. Nevertheless the gen- 
 eralization of that attitude would 
seem to us particularly dangerous. 

(1) It can be accompanied and 
_ in fact with Tolstoy and those who, 
like him, are more, ethical than re- 
_ ligious, it was accompanied by the 
terrible danger of pride, the non- 
violent Christian coming to imag- 
ine that he can, on one point at 


least escape the universal claim of 
sin and bring about his own sal- 
vation. 

(2) It equally runs the risk of 
underestimating the extent and seri- 
ousness of human sin. Tolstoy like 
Gandhi believed, in his heart of 
hearts, in the natural goodness of 
man, and was certain that an atti- 
tude of non-resistance, of love and 
absolute devotion would always 
bear fruit and convert the adver- 
sary. Unfortunately history seems 
to invalidate such a belief. We live 
in a sinful world which is charac- 
terized indelibly by a discrepancy 
between the real and the ideal. The 
absolutist and prophetic attitude 
bears marvellous spiritual fruits, but 
only on condition of being pushed 
clear to the end, to the renuncia- 
tion of all temporal success and of 
all practical results, (either for the 
short or the long run), to the com- 
plete acceptance of the Cross, which 
involves defeat in the eyes of men. 


(3) But should Christianity re- 
sign itself to such a defeat? Should 
it, under the plea of fidelity to the 
absolute and representation of the 
eternal, turn its back completely on 
the world and take no interest in 
its fate? That attitude, though un- 
derstandable in the first Christians 
who awaited the parousia, seems 
unacceptable to us now; the world 
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is not simply the theater of salvation, 
the place for testing, suffering, and 
temptation; but it is also, just as 
much as the human soul, the object 
of salvation. It was created and 
willed by God and has therefore in 
his eyes a profound value, in spite 
of the Fall. Jesus came to save and 
regenerate not only individuals but 
also the whole of nature; the fam- 
ily, the fatherland, humanity, sci- 
ence, the arts, philosophic thought 
ought to be accepted and magni- 
fied as admirable instruments for 
the glorification of God. The Chris- 
tian cannot therefore turn away 
from the world, and, in the name 
of an absolute but ethereal spirtu- 
ality, refuse to plunge into the me- 
lee. There are men who are suffer- 
ing, there are children who are 
dying, there 
crimes which cannot be tolerated. 


are injustices and 
To remedy them, to create a world 
a little less unjust, to maintain civ- 
ilization and avoid the ever threat- 
ening return of barbarism, a certain 
amount of constraint, a certain vio- 
lence is inevitable. If one wishes to 
succeed in improving man’s lot, 
compromise must be tolerated, even 
at the cost of abandoning that im- 
maculate moral purity of which 
some are so proud. 


4) But further, even those who 
are detached from the world do not 
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manage to break the chains which 
bind them to it. The attitude of 
absolute non-violence is in reality 
a lure and an illusion; there are 
none who are non-violent, there are 
only the less violent; there are no 
absolute prophets, but only poor 
men all of whom have accepted 
compromise. The palest social re- 
former, in accepting the legislative 
intervention of the State, recognizes 
the legitimacy of constraint. Gan- 
dhi himself in boycotting British 
products, increased the misery of 
the unemployed in Lancashire and 
only ended in transferring the vio- 
lence from one place to another. 
The esthete who retires from the 
world takes with him the responsi- 
bility for the sufferings and miser- 
ies which he tolerates in not taking 
part in the battle against them. 
What with the complexity of the 
modern world and the entangle- 
ments of the bonds of solidarity, it 
seems peculiarly incumbent on us 
not to be content any longer with 
the formula of St. Augustine: “Love 
God and do what you will.” It is 
not enough to enrich the spiritual 
life and to let one’s deeds express 
the interior reality in a mere spon- 
taneous and casual way. The moral 
problem is both a-problem of inspi- 
ration and a problem of technique. 
An act or a refusal to act, done 
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with the best of intentions, can 
lead to disastrous consequences and 
create unforeseen sufferings. Care- 
ful study is necessary in order to 
understand the exact import and 
effect of our activities and to assure 
us that the consequences of an act 
are truly in conformity with the 
spirit which inspires it. We reject 
the doctrine of absolute non-vio- 
lence, the kind of witness to the 
Gospel which is indifferent to con- 
sequences, as unrealizable and un- 
thinkable. No man can escape the 
universal fellowship and joint re- 
sponsibility for sin, nor can he avoid 
the necessity for compromise which 
dominates our entire existence. 


II. We come now to the second 
attitude, that of the separation of 
the two orders which means in 
essence submitting to compromise, 
but without ever accepting it or 
giving it an inner assent. God has 
placed us in the world and we are 
bound up with its miseries and its 
sins. We ought then to affirm that 
solidarity, face the concrete prob- 
lems which it sets before us and 
try to solve them through a thou- 
sand compromises, a thousand vile- 
nesses, a thousand treasons toward 
the spirit of the Master. The Chris- 
tian will be then a faithful citizen, 
obedient to the laws; he will take 
part in combat and will give to the 


State his body and his spirit of 
sacrifice; but his soul, in the midst 
of the battles, will remain, pure 
from all blemish and from all hat- 
red, entirely detached from the deed 
which it does, and which it judges 
in its true value as the consequence 
and the manifestation of sin. Above 
all, the Christian will suffer; he will 
each day become more vividly aware 
of contradictions which exist be- 
tween the aspirations of his soul, 
the demands of the Gospel, and the 
mediocrity of his miserable accom- 
plishments; never will he have the 
audacity to pretend that he is work- 
ing for the realization of the King- 
dom of God, never will he be the 
dupe of the humanitarian ideal 
which veils the tragic realities of 
the world behind its sentimental 
verbiage; and it is precisely this 
continual insecurity, this torture of 
a distressed soul, inextricably bound 
to a world that st cannot accept, it 
is this redemptive suffering which 
saves the Christian, and in his dis- 
tress, throws him at the feet of his 
God. 


We cannot over-emphasize the 
religious value of such an attitude, 
and the Christian church would 
have a different radiance today if 
it had remained faithful to it. What 
in the eyes of the masses destroyed 
the church’s prestige, was the spec- 
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tacle during the last war of a 
Church divided into national fac- 
tions, the one set against the other, 
each giving to the fighting States 
the support of its moral authority 
and trying to justify the war. And 
right there was the supreme sin. 
What caused our spiritual degra- 
dation from 1914 to 1918 was not 
the massacres, the new methods of 
fighting, the aerial bombardments 
or the gas warfare; it was not even 
the atrocities, the deportation of 
civilians, the bad treatment of pris- 
oners, or the murder of women 
and children. Jt was rather the ideal- 
ism, which accompanied them. In- 
stead of recognizing that war is 
downright assassination, instead of 
saying that circumstances had placed 
each country in a situation such 
that the committing of this crime 
had become a vital necessity, people 
tried to legitimize the massacres. 
We heard a great deal about the 
war for justice and for civilization, 
of the necessary defense of culture 
against the barbarians, people shout- 
ing all the while Gott mit uns. The 
Churches on both sides unfortu- 
nately contributed to this idealiza- 
tion. They attempted to reassure the 
Christian conscience, to strengthen 
the “morale” of the combatants at 
the very time when their function 
should have been to break that mor- 
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ale, to arouse, to maintain, to in- 
oculate in their members, even to 
the point of despair, the feeling of 
the separation existing between the 
demands of the Gospel and the 
butchery of war. A faithful and 
united Church would not necessar- 
ily have had to adopt an attitude 
objection. She 
should have been able to allow her 


of conscientious 


members to participate in the com- 
bat, but as men, and not as Chris- 
tians. She ought to have affirmed 
more energetically than ever the 
universality of sin and the need for 
grace, proclaiming vigorously that 
no war is justifiable, and that in 
every encounter the Christian drives 
a new nail into the crucified body of 
his Saviour. 


III. The necessity of a radical sep- 
aration between the two orders, the 
duty of the Church to maintain an 
unyielding tension, and, though ac- 
cepting responsibility in the world, 
its duty to proclam boldly the ab- 
soluteness of the divine claims; such 
then is our conclusion. And yet, in 
spite of its spiritual value, this doc- 
trine of separation carries with it 
a great danger, in that it raises a 
the 
the divine order. The inner freedom 
of the Christian is undoubtedly safe- 
guarded in this way, but the world 
is looked upon as necessarily the 


barrier between human and 
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arena of sin, misery and injustices 
are said to be inevitable here and in 
the end a conservatism emerges 
which tolerates all existing human 
institutions, whatever their faults 
or deficiencies. 


Here, we believe, it is necessary 
to go further. Compromise, it is 
true, is inevitable, but the Christian 
cannot accept any and every com- 
promise; all of his actions are tainted 
with sin, but they are not equally 
criminal. All social arrangements 
are inadequate in the eyes of the 
Gospel, but only some of them are 
in total contradiction with it, while 
others seem to set up fewer obstacles 
to the operation of grace. Human 
history cannot be entirely separated 
from the gospel message; it is little 
by little influenced, modified, and 
ameliorated by it. Of course, we 
do not believe in the reality of a 
general spiritual progress, of a hu- 
manity ceaselessly moving towards 
perfection and coming ever nearer 
and nearer to God. Men of today 
are little better than those of two 
thousand years ago, and there is 
little chance that our children, even 
if they live in a peaceful world, will 
be much nearer than we to saint 
liness. In religious matters, there 1s 
nothing final or established, and the 
tragedy of repentance and conver- 
sion must always be lived over again 


in each individual soul. Neverthe- 
less we must recognize that the 
suppression yesterday of torture, of 
the stake, the slavery, tomorrow of 
wage-earning and of war, are ac- 
complishments in conformity with 
Christian demands. These are com- 
promises to be sure, and social 
transformations are always accom- 
panied by violence and error, but 
these compromises are Jess objection- 
able to the Christian than those 
which have been eliminated, and 
in working ceaselessly to build an 
earthly city more just and more 
fraternal, we express in the least 
imperfect way possible Christ’s mes- 
sage of love. 

It is not enough then to separate 
the two orders. It is necessary to 
intervene in the human order and 
to strive always to bring about a 
new and better order. 

Just as in our individual exis- 
tence God demands that we follow 
our vocation of expressing our re- 
ligious life by acts which possess 
no great value in themselves but 
serve as a witness to the reality of 
the spirit, in the same way, there 
are certain moments in history when 
we are called to give expression to 
our religious life by contributing 
to the creation of a new interna- 
tional and social order. There is 
then a lesson to be drawn from 
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the militancy and activism of the 
Calvinists, from their effort to bring 
the Christian demands to bear upon 
their institutions. But there are two 
conditions. 


1) Obedience to our calling, the 
accomplishment of which, indivi- 
dually or socially, is found histori- 
cally realizable at a given moment 
in a given country, should not be 
identified with a realization of the 
Kingdom of God on earth or with 
any Christianization whatever of the 
social order. It involves only a mod- 
est, humble relative action, though 
signifying for us a call from God. 
If we wish to avoid the danger of 
Catholicism and of a certain type 
of social Christianity, we must, in 
the most bitter struggles, maintain 
that sense of the relativity, of the 
insufficiency of every accomplish- 
ment, of the tension necessary be- 
tween the ideal and the real. Our 
practical action will be religiously 
satisfying and, we may add, socially 
efficacious, only if it is the natural 
fruit of our inner life and only if 
we manage, however great the diffi- 
culties, always to control our actw- 
ity by looking beyond it. 

2) This necessary dissociation be- 
tween action and the inner life, this 
detachment of the soul which feels 
itself constrained to act, but incap- 
able of accepting completely the 
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consequences of its action is difh- 
cult to maintain. We are always in 
danger of losing control of our- 
selves, of universalizing our call in 
time and space and thus of material- 
izing the divine inspiration, of re- 
ducing religion to morality. En- 
grossed in the social struggle, in the 
midst of unchained passions, the 
Christian maintains his inner free- 
dom only if he can gain new 
Church which 


escapes the currents of the world, 


strength from a 


forges the characters of those in the 
struggle and reminds them cease- 
lessly of their weakness and of the 
pitiable insufficiency of their accom- 
plishments. If by some misfortune 
the Church herself enters the lists, if 
she also tolerates compromises and 
tries to influence directly the eco- 
nomic and political life, history has 
shown that she falls inevitably into 
clericalism and relativism, loses her 
spiritual power and by the same 
token her social radiance, since she 
can no longer serve as inspiration 
and guide to these who are im- 
mersed in the currents and eddies 
of the earthly city. If then we rec- 
ognize, with the reservation indi- 
cated above, the necessity of social 
militancy for the individual Chris- 
tian, we want to proclaim that, in 


order to be fruitful and efficacious, 
the Church should keep itself to 
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the spiritual plane alone, faithful 
to the radical distinction between 
the two orders and uniquely preoc- 
cupied with bearing its own wit- 
ness. It is only under these condi- 
tions that the Church can play its 
role of inspirer and revolutionary, 
never accepting the human order, 
ceaselessly pushing its members on 
to mew creations and accomplish- 
ments, with which, it must be 
added, no one will ever be com- 
pletely satisfied. 

We see therefore how the actual 
problem of peace must be ap- 
proached. So far as the Church is 
concerned, it is a question of our 
taking a more clearly defined view 
of its role as witness of the Eternal. 
She should declare that all war is 
a crime intolerable to the Christian 


conscience. It can never be justified 
or inwardly accepted, it can only 
be submitted to, in repentance and 
humiliation, if it appears after in- 
quiry to be the only means of avoid- 
ing a crime still more intolerable. 

Realizing what would be the con- 
sequences today of a new holocaust, 
each individual Christian must con- 
cern himself with this inquiry and 
study the actual possibilities of dis- 
armament, of the economic organi- 
zation of Europe, and of progres- 
sive action for peace. Once the 
problem is envisaged and the con- 
crete elements are clearly defined, 
it becomes possible to ask where 
the lesser crime is today and in 
meditation and prayer to make the 
individual decision which God 
seems to require of us. 


We do not underestimate the gravity of the great economic difficulties 


of our epoch and of the general economic crisis of civilization. We say 
that it is not by hounding the Jews but by transforming the economic 
and social structures, which are the real cause of those difficulties and of 
that crisis, that we can effectively remedy them. Anti-Semitism diverts 
men from the real tasks confronting them. It diverts them from the true 
causes of their woes —which lie simultaneously in our egoistic and 
hypocritical hearts and in the social structures causally interrelated to our 
moral wretchedness; anti-Semitism diverts men from the true causes of 
their sufferings to throw them against an innocent multitude, like a 
worthless crew which, instead of combatting the tempest, would throw 
overboard some of their companions, until finally they all are attempting 
to choke each other and set fire to the vessel on which humanity, lost in 
dreams, has taken passage. —Jacques Maritain 


THE «TEST OF (RELIGION 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


ae NoTION of competition 
among religions and types of 
religion is intrinsically distasteful: 
competition to displace is precisely 
that element of discord which the 
statesman finds most repulsive in 
the religious scene. But there is an 
aspect of competition which is right 
and endurable, — a competition to 
understand and include. A rivalry 
as to which religion can best express 
the meaning of the rest; which can 
save most of the religious treasury 
of the race; — such a rivalry can 
hardly beget antagonism. 


Nor could it be a misfortune for 
the race if the several living religious 
types should find themselves spurred 
in one another’s presence to an 
effort to provide for the religious 
life of man a more adequate inter- 
pretation, — the most adequate. 
When all religions are losing their 
hold on multitudes, no one can say 
that any of them is doing too well, 
through its human representatives, 
what a religion has to do for the 
soul of man! They are all wretched 
vessels. They are all wrapped in 
sanctimony, dusty-eyed with self- 
satisfaction, stiff-jointed with the 


rheumrust of their creedal conceits, 
so timorous under the whips of con- 
formity that only a few dare the 
perilous task of thinking, and the 
complacency-disturbing task of try- 
ing the spirit of other faiths. They 
wear the aspect of senility, while 
the world is crying to them to be 
young; they can no longer take a 
true creed on their lips, and have it 
carry the meaning of truth, since 
the blood, life, passion are gone out 
of it, and it has become a festoon 
of dried husks. Men are not un- 
ready for faith, even for concrete 
and particular faith, if they can find 
life in it. These are their questions: 

Which religion, in its account of 
the need and lostness of the human 
heart, can get farthest beyond plati- 
tudes and mere general Jament, into 
the region of the literal struggle of 
human life with evil, sordidness, 
and that blight of meaninglessness 
which besets human success no less 
Which one 
most truly diagnoses the root of the 
malady? Which one provides a posi- 
tive meaning for life without rely- 


than human failure. 


ing on a tinselled and sugared other- 
worldliness on one hand, nor falling 
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on the other into the cant of “time- 
less values.” 

Which religion does in fact most 
veritably save men from greed, lust, 
and hatred, and without destroying 
their virility and effectiveness as 
members of race and social order? 
Which is most proof against hypoc- 
risy, duplicity and pretence?* 
Which confers most genuine zest 
for dangerous and principled living, 
releases positive moral power, abets 
a single-mindedness which can dis- 
count accident, hostility and fail- 
ure? Which one develops intensity 
without narrowness, and conviction 
without servility? Which one begets 
prophets who can get the ear of 
the godless, sophisticated, intelli- 
gent, sagacious and critical, as well 
as the ear of the suggestible, depend- 
ent, sentimental or committed? 

*President Lim, Confucianist, knew that 
the deacons of a certain Christian church 
in Amoy were engaged in a lucrative 
trade of smuggling liquor into the Settle- 
ment. He confronted some of them with 
this knowledge, saying, ““Why do you do 
this? If your own doctrines are true, you 
will go to Hell.” ... And me he con- 
fronted with the question, “Why does 


Christianity not touch the conscience? 
Confucianism does!” 

This was, I presume, partly by way of 
a tu quoque, in view of the usual western 
conception of Confucianism as a cult of 
external propriety without sincerity. But 
few of us realize to what an extent since 
the war of 1914 the feeling has spread in 
the Orient that Christianity is a religion 
recommended to others, not seriously en- 
tertained by its professors. 


Which religion is most fertile? 
Which best meta- 
physical urge which is the life of the 
arts, of great and new poetry, 
drama, architecture, music? A true 


sustains that 


religion invites cosmic courage, in- 
cluding the belief that the human 
mind is called upon to know its 
universe, — not to find its equation, 
but by degrees to understand it. It 
is not cowed by the spectacle of 
infinity; it is freed to see meanings 
in things, to play with traditional 
ideas, as Dante, Milton, Bunyan, 
played, setting other men free from 
literalism and the planetary provin- 
cialisms of the human outlook. The 
order of culture is religion, art, 
philosophy, — religion being the 
fruitful center, when it 1s alive. 

Which religion is most fertile in 
men? Which sends into the life of 
the state those convinced and soli- 
tary persons who give what no so- 
ciety could ever require of them or 
even define, and yet without which 
any society dies of anemia? 

And which religion, while thus 
serving the public life of its time 
can best retain its own proud author- 
ity? Which -best escapes being har- 
nessed to nostrums and ‘move- 
ments, while evaluating them as 
they come and go? Which resists 
being drawn excitedly into the great 
moment 


social program of the 
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through a self-betraying dread that 
it may lose its ‘leadership’? Which 
refrains with greatest inner stability 
from crying up its wares when the 
world goes awry, as if its value 
suddenly rose with general panic 
and disaster? Which best retains, 
and confers, amid its ferments, in- 
citements and. ovulations, the seren- 
ity of the eternal and the all-embrac- 
ing peace of God? 


June 


When the religions realize that 
these are the questions which they 
must eventually meet, and that no 
charter from the Most High God 
will excuse them from meeting 
them, nor give them any dominion 
on the earth if they do not, the 
search for their own essence may 
become, as it is due to be, a grave 
and anxious search rather than any 
mere exercise of scholarly specula- 
tion. 


GATHER MAGIC AS WE GO 


To conjure, even for a moment, the wistfulness which 
is the past is like trying to gather in one’s arms the 
hyacinthine colour of the distance. But if it is once achieved, 
what sweetness! — like the gentle, fugitive fragrance of 
spring flowers, dried with bergemot and bay. How the tears 
will spring in the reading of some old parchment — “to my 
dear child, my tablets and my ring” — or of yellow letters, 
with the love still fresh and fair in them though the ink 
is faded — “and so good night, my dearest heart, and God 
send you happy.” That vivid present of theirs, how faint 
it grows! The past is only the present become invisible and 
mute; and because it is invisible and mute, its memoried 
glances and its murmurs are infinitely precious. We are 
tomorrow’s past. Even now we slip away like those pictures 
painted on the moving dials of antique clocks — a ship, a 
cottage, sun and -moon, a nosegay. The dial turns, the ship 
rides up and sinks again, the yellow painted sun has set, 
and we, that were the new thing, gather magic as we go. 

—Mary Webb. Foreword to Precious BaNnE 
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A WORKER LOOKS AT JESUS 


By DAVID GRANT 


AM A RELIGIoNIsT. All my life I 

have based my actions on the be- 
lief and faith that all men are broth- 
ers and that we all have one 
Father. I have lived in harmony, 
cooperation and understanding with 
all men, irrespective of their station 
in life and without regard to their 
color, race or creed. To express these 
feelings in my daily action is my 
way of worshipping Him. 

The injunction of the Master, “He 
amongst you that would be the great- 
est, let him serve the most,” I take 
seriously and literally. The ever 
present prayer in my heart has been, 
“Let me make my life simple and 
straight, like a flute of reed, for thee 
to fill with music.” I want to live so 
that men seeing my works will 
glorify the Father, whom they can- 
not see. 


But in the last few years world 
events of volcanic proportions have 
transpired. The proverbial storm 
has come upon us and we must 
seriously question whether our lives 
and beliefs have really been built on 
solid rock or merely on shifting 
sand. All our values are in danger 
of being swept away. 


—“Go ye and tell that fox.” 


Individuals and whole nations 
have turned their backs on all those 
values in life which we have been 
building for thousands of years at 
such enormous costs. The solemn 
pledges and treaties of nations are 
cast aside without scruple or even 
an excuse. The open and unstinted 
use of force and violence is resorted 
to as an established national policy. 
The law of the jungle has become 
the major tactic of whole nations. 

Slowly, gradually, but very in- 
sistently, world affairs have been 
forced upon our attention. The con- 
quest of Ethiopia, the annexation of 
Austria, the dismemberment of 
Czecho-Slovakia are events that 
have come nearer and nearer to us 
with ever increasing emphasis. 

The depredations of the Japanese 
in China and the merciless and pre- 
meditated campaign of extermina- 
tion carried on in Spain by Germany 
and Italy with Franco as the figure- 
head, is ever present in our conscious- 
ness. 

How can we enjoy even a simple 
meal when we know that millions 
all over the world have barely a 
crust to exist on! Who can sleep 
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peacefully knowing that at the same 
time in Spain and in China millions 
of men, women and children are 
subjected to purposeful aerial attack, 
their bodies being broken and 
mutilated, from all of which they 
have no way of escape. 

Why are these millions of people 
subjected to this terrific punishment 
and suffering? Because they want to 
live on as free men and women. 
Rather than bow under the yoke of 
this new barbarism, known as fas- 
cism, they prefer to die. They feel 
that death can be no worse than 
slavery. 

If we close our eyes to the growing 
reactionary movements here in A- 
merica, which are signs of a prelude 
to fascism, we can maintain a certain 
aloofness. By drawing our cloak 
about us, pulling the hood well over 
our ears and eyes, we can shut out 
the sound and sight of the growing 
madness about us. 

But if our mind and heart con- 
tinue to function, even this method 
of escape becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult. To live a personal life, up- 
rightly, kindly, helpfully, to carry on 
as a good neighbor, what more can 
be expected of us? We cannot 
change the world or take all of its 
troubles on our shoulders! Jesus did 
not take that attitude. Said he, “In so 
far as ye have done it unto one of 
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these, the least of my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

We are told of that certain lawyer 
who stood forth to test Jesus asking 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” Whereupon Jesus replied, 
“What is written in the law, how 
readest thou?” The lawyer answered 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ Said Jesus, 
“Thou hast answered right; this do 
and thou shalt live.” That was too 
simple for the lawyer who_asked, 
“And who is my neighbor?” 

“And Jesus answering said, A 
certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down 
a certain priest that way; and when 
he saw him, he passed by on the 
other side. 

And likewise a Levite,” (a reli- 
gionist) “when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed 
by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan,” (an 
unbeliever) “as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him. 

And went to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
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and set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took 
care of him. 

And on the morrow when he de- 
parted, he took out two pence, and 
gave them to the host, and said unto 
him; and whatsoever thou spendeth 
more, when I come again, I will re- 
pay thee. 

Which now of these three, think- 
est thou, was neighbor unto him that 
fell among thieves? 

And he said, He that showed 
mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto 
him, Go, and do thou likewise.” 

When I came to the realization 
that to make my religious beliefs 
and convictions a living force and 
reality I must transform them into 
action in my daily life, I was told 
by certain religious leaders that 
“such matters do not come within 
the scope of religious work.” 

But I have read the gospels and 
studied and lived through the life 
of Jesus. I have shared his hopes and 
suffered with him on the cross. At 
the very outset of his career Jesus 
announced his mission by reading 
from the “Book of the Law” in the 
synagogue. It was the role of all 
the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
This is the requisite of anyone who 
essays the part of Redeemer or Mes- 
siah of the people. Jesus read, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
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cause he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

In the “Sermon on the Mount” 
Jesus gives to his immediate fol- 
lowers and neighbors what has come 
to be known as “the philosophy of 
non-resistance.” He said, “But I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil; 
that whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. 

And if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, 
give him thy cloak also. 

And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twain.” 

Jesus sought to stop the dissipa- 
tion of the energies of his followers 
through petty strife and bickerings 
themselves. He 
them to unite their efforts for the 


amongst wanted 
all important struggle against the 
tyranny of Rome. The technique 
of tyranny has always been, divide 
and rule. 

Jesus lived in a form of society 
where a slave had a market value of 
$3, or even less, being classified as 
chattels along with the live stock 
and inanimate objects. The gulf 
separating the masses of the people 
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from the slave class was a very nar- 
row one. 

Under these conditions Jesus pro- 
claimed that in the eyes of God, the 
slave was the equal of the master. 
Certainly this was not the act of a 
sissified molly-coddle as some insist 
on picturing Jesus. 


The Roman tax-gatherer with a 
band of soldiers would descend on 
a town to collect taxes every time 
they had need of money. If the 
people could not pay, “judgment” 
was rendered on the spot. The sol- 
diers would plunder anything of 
value that they found and then set 
the town on fire. The men, women 
and children they carried off and 
sold into slavery. Parents were al- 
lowed by law to sell their children 
into slavery to pay taxes. It was of 
this practice that Jesus said, “Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend 
Were those harsh words 
against the tyrants? When warned 
that if he did not flee he would 
meet the same fate as his cousin 
John the Baptist whom King Herod 
had beheaded, did not Jesus say, “Go 
ye and tell that fox —” In the origi- 
nal the word is jackal which at that 
time was the city’s scavenger. 


When Jesus said to his would-be 


”? 
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followers “Take up your cross and 
follow me,” he meant something 
very real because the condemned 
man was required to carry the cross- 
piece from the trial hall to the place 
of execution. To rebellious persons 
and slaves, the punishment meted 
out was crucifixion. These were al- 
ways held alongside of the principal 


highways where all could see and 


thus beware of a similar fate. The 
people crucified were purposely sus- 
pended within a few feet from the 
ground so that at night, while they 
were still alive, the wild animals 
could get at them. 

Jesus preached the philosophy of 
love but it was not of the milk and 
water variety. He said, “Greater love 
hath no man than that he lay down 
his life for a friend.” Jesus was no 
fence-sitter. “I know thy works, that 
thou art lukewarm, neither hot nor 
cold: I would thou wert hot or cold. 
So then because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither hot nor cold, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth.” 


Jesus preached and practised a 
very positive and realistic type of 
love. It was a love of righteousness, 
justice and the good life—love of 
neighbor and a kinship with the in- 
dwelling social spirit in all men. 
This carried with it in very definite 
form and in unmistakable terms, a 
hatred and intolerance of injustice, 
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hypocrisy and all forms of tyranny. 
We can hate the wrong without 
hating the wrongdoer, if we have 
understanding. In a true sense, if 
we love the wrongdoer, we will 
prevent him doing what we know 
to be wrong. 

In no uncertain tones, Jesus con- 
demned the exploiters of little 
children. He said, “But whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

“Jesus upbraided the “devourers of 
widows’ houses.” He damned the 
hypocritical religious leaders who 
followed and taught the empty letter 
of the law but were false to its true 
spirit. 

When Jesus, at the head of the 
multitude, entered the courtyard of 
the temple, upturned the tables of 
the money-changers and cattle deal- 
ers, he drove them out with a whip 
crying, “It is written that my house 
shall be called a house of prayer but 
ye have made it a den of thieves.” 
Surely that does not fit into the pic- 
ture of a “meek and lowly” Jesus 
turning the other cheek. 


Let us have love, tolerance and 
understanding between all human 
beings. But when one is in the path- 
way of an enraged onrushing wild 
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animal a different type of action is 
called for. It is at such a time that 
philosophies and beliefs are put to 
the test of reality. 

Millions of people in Spain and 
China are facing exactly such a test 
today. For us to counsel them to 
“turn the other cheek” is to make a 
mockery of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. 

We are not called upon today to 
face such a condition but it may be 
our lot tomorrow. Let us meet the 
issue fairly and honestly. We know 
that this barbarism is stripping 
mankind of all it has gained morally 
and socially, through thousands of 
years of heartbreaking effort. It is 
destroying the best of our science 
and culture and all religious, politi- 
cal and industrial liberty. Fascism is 
a return to the most narrow national- 
ism. It is an attempt to solve the 
problems of one nation at the ex- 
pense of all others. It is a return to 
the law of the jungle to rule by the 
supremacy of the claw and fang. 

Shall we take a stand now or will 
we wait until those who are holding 
back these forces of reaction will be 
stricken down and exterminated? 
We ourselves will then have to man 
the first line of defense. The victims 
of these beastly aggressors have only 
one choice — fight or surrender. 


If we help to defend their rights 
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today, we may not be called on to 
fight tomorrow. 

From the events in Europe we 
learn that there is one certain way to 
stem the tide of fascism and it is the 
only way. It consists of forming a 
solid, united block of everyone op- 
posed to fascism. With every word 
we utter, in every act we do, always 
and ever consciously we must bear 
in mind one word and one thought 
— UNITY. We must drop all fac- 
tional differences and squabbling. 
We must combine and unite with 
every individual, regardless of his 
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religious, political or social belief 
providing he has one purpose in 
common with us. That he is will- 
ing and ready to protect and defend 
our democratic institutions and 
processes. If he will go with us along 
this road, no matter how short the 
distance, we must enlist his help. 
Any force that seeks to divide the 
people, no matter how holy their 
claim, is working into the hands of 
reaction. Divided we all lose and will 
be exterminated. United we will 
save our priceless heritage. There is 
no moment to lose. The enemy is 
already within our gate! 


It is a rare Christian gathering, be it conference, 
council or convention, which does not have in it some 
Nestor who has gained his reputation for wisdom 
by always arising, when a vote seems imminent, and 
saying in solemn tones: “Brethren, I yield to no man 
in my devotion to the cause behind this motion. 
(Pause, to insure a holy hush.) But this is not the 
opportune time to press this matter, nor is this the 
right method. I move that we postpone this matter 
till next year’s session.” The effect of such profound 
wisdom is frequently so great that Nestor is elected 
a moderator or bishop and given greater opportunity 
for pious obstruction. —Tue Acts oF THE APOsTLEs IN 
PresENT-DAY Preacuine, Halford E. Luccock. 
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By P. W. JAMES —“Every state church on the earth is a spiritual tyranny.” 


@)* Sunpay afternoon, May 16, 
1920, a vast throng of more 
than fifteen thousand people as- 
sembled in front of the east steps of 
the Capitol in Washington. The 
heat was intense for such an early 
summer day, but the closely packed 
crowd sang lustily: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing.” 

When the last notes of the national 
hymn had died away, a hush fell on 
the vast assemblage. They leaned 
forward expectantly as a tall, power- 
fully built man, in his middle years, 


“modestly arose and began to speak. 


Although no amplifying system was 
used, his quiet voice rose on the air 
in accents so clear and words so 
simple that every listener could hear 
and understand. Skillfully, logically, 
the speaker approached and devel- 
oped his theme. This man, whose 
graying hair gave a fine dignity to 
his features, had been deemed cap- 
able and worthy to voice the con- 
victions and principles of his people 


as he spoke on the subject: Baptists 
and Religious Liberty. 

For one hour and fifteen minutes 
this man, George W. Truett, held 
his vast, open-air audience spell- 
‘bound. No one was seen to leave, 
though most of the crowd had to 
stand. The audience seemed to sense 
that it was a dramatic and historic 
occasion. Even those who were hear- 
ing him for the first time quickly 
realized that they were listening to 
an orator of a high order and to an 
address of vital significance. 


The Southern Baptist Convention 
had been in session for several days 
in Washington — a Convention so 
largely attended that there was no 
hall in the city large enough to seat 
the “messengers” and all the visitors 
who desired to hear the Dallas pastor 
speak. Added to his personal popu- 
larity his subject had already been 
given considerable publicity by a lo- 
cal committee of Washington Bap- 
tists. Hence, to accommodate the 
tremendous crowd, this dramatic site 
was finally selected, with the Capitol 
as a background, the east steps as 


From the book, Grorce W. Truett, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1939 
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a pulpit and the dome of the Capitol 
as a sounding board. For many years 
incoming Presidents of the United 
States had delivered their inaugural 
addresses from this same spot. But 
the speaker this time was only the 
modest pastor of a great Baptist 
church in Texas, although a man 
deeply enshrined in the confidence 
and affection of one of America’s 
largest evangelical groups. 

Every foot of space on the steps 
was occupied. There sat officials of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, 
United States senators and repre- 
sentatives, cabinet members, foreign 
ambassadors, army and navy officials, 
Supreme Court justices, editors, au- 
thors and leaders in every field. 
While standing on the plaza facing 
the Capitol were thousands of people 
representing many creeds and classes. 

The non-Baptist world may some- 
times find it difficult to approve of 
Baptist principles, but that day in 
Washington George Truett stated 
certain of those principles and pre- 
cepts with such frankness and sin- 
cerity and kindliness of spirit that no 
one could take 
though some may have held to very 
different views. While he is a Baptist 
and adheres to the essential prin- 
ciples of his faith with the utmost 


exception even 


personal loyalty, at the same time, 
he has always been distinguished 
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for his fraternal and sincere Chris- 
tian attitude toward all his fellow 
men. 

Here are some revealing points 
made in that memorable address: 

The right to private judgment is 
the crown jewel of humanity, and 
for any person or institution to dare 
to come between the soul and God 
is a blasphemous impertinence and 
a defamation of the crown-rights 
of the Son of God. . . . Every one 
must give an account of himself to 
God. Each one must repent for him- 
self, and believe for himself, and be 
baptized for himself, and answer to 
God for himself, both in time and 
in eternity. There can be no spon- 
sors or deputies or proxies in such 
vital matters. Let the state and the 
church, let the institution, however 
dear, and the person, however near, 
stand aside, and let the individual 
soul make its own direct and im- 
mediate response to God. One js our 
pontiff, and his name is Jesus. The 
undelegated sovereignty of Christ 
makes it forever impossible for His 
saving grace to be manipulated by 
any human system of mediation 
whatsoever. . . . That was a mem- 
orable hour in the Vatican Council, 
in 1870, when the dogma of papal 
infallibility was passed by a majority 
vote. You recall that in the midst of 
all the tenseness and tumult of that 
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excited assemblage, Cardinal Man- 
ning stood on an elevated platform, 
and in the midst of that assemblage, 
and holding in his hand the paper 
just passed, declaring for the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, said: “Let all the 
world go to bits and we will recon- 
struct it on this paper.’ A Baptist 
smiles at such an announcement as 
that, but not in derision and scorn. 
Although the Baptist is the very an- 
tithesis of his Catholic neighbour 
in religious conceptions and conten- 
tions, yet the Baptist will whole- 
heartedly contend that his Catholic 
neighbour shall have his candles and 
incense and sanctus bell and rosary, 
and whatever else he wishes in the 
expression of his worship. A Baptist 
would rise at midnight to plead for 
absolute religious liberty for his 
Catholic neighbor, and for his Jewish 
neighbour, and for everybody else. 
But what is the answer of a Baptist 
to the contention made by the Cath- 
olic for papal infallibility? Holding 
aloft a little book, the name of which 
is the New Testament, and without 
any hesitation or doubt, the Baptist 
shouts his battle cry: “Let all the 
world go to bits and we will re- 
construct it on the New Testament.” 
. . . Every state church on the earth 
is a spiritual tyranny. The utterance 
of Jesus, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
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God the things that are God’s,” is 
one of the most revolutionary and 
history-making utterances that ever 
fell from those lips divine. That ut- 
terance, once for all, marked the 
divorcement of church and state. 
It marked a new era for the creeds 
and deeds of men. It was the sunrise 
gun of a new day, the echoes of 
which are to go on and on until 
in every land, whether great or 
small, the doctrine shall have abso- 
lute supremacy everywhere of a free 
church in a free state. 

These ringing sentences and many 
others like them leaped from the 
lips of the speaker and fell upon 
the ears and hearts of that audience 
in America’s Capital, echoing around 
the world. For George W. Truett’s 
address, Baptists and Religtous Lib- 
erty, translated into many languages, 
has literally encircled the globe. It 
was given wide circulation all over 
Brazil in the Portuguese language 
and, according to the testimony of 
Baptists and other evangelical groups 
in that country, did much to win the 
fight for religious liberty on a na- 
tional scale in Brazil. The ambassa- 
dor from a certain European country 
whose government for centuries has 
been largely dominated by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, sat on the 
steps a few feet from Dr. Truett. 
Later this foreign diplomat was 
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overheard to say: “I have never am amazed by such teaching and 
heard anything like this before. I such speaking.” 


“CATHOLIC WORKER” WARNS COUGHLIN 


Should a “real wave” of anti-Semitism sweep the country, Father 
Charles E. Coughlin “must be ready to assume a goodly part of the 
responsibility,” declared the Catholic Worker, published here, in an open 
letter to the Detroit radio-priest. The letter said in part: — 

“We are at a loss to understand why you found it necessary to 
discuss the Jews in the first place. Your tirades against Communism, if a 
bit hysterical, had a real foundation. But linking up, in the confused minds 
of your followers, by subtle “double talk,’ Communism and Jewry, is 
unwarranted in fact and disastrous in effect. 

“There has always been a latent anti-Jewish feeling in this country, 
a heritage, we suppose, from our European ancestry. It could have remained 
that way and eventually died out, but has been awakened and charged with 
a new zeal. What the awful consequences will be only time can tell. 
And Catholics, your followers, are leading the fight. How can we do other 
than hold you responsible, knowing the type of people who follow you 
and knowing the hold you have on them? 

“Understand us, we don’t say they are bad people. Neither are 
Communists, we suppose. But they are woefully ignorant and incapable 
of thinking for themselves. They must have someone to think for them. 

“You gained their trust by the authorities you appealed to on social 
issues, by your prestige as a priest and by your talent as an orator. If you 
cannot control them you have no right to ask them to follow you. But 
you have them now and are responsible in a very great measure for their 
actions. 

“If a real wave of anti-Semitism sweeps the United States, if in the 
future Jews are persecuted as they are in Europe, you, Father Coughlin, 
must be ready to assume a goodly part of the responsibility. Are you 
ready to do that?” —Reticious News Service. 
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FREE---FOR WHAT? 


By FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS 


Aree in New York City on 
his way to the Uniting Con- 
ference, Bishop F. H. Otto Melle of 
Berlin, Germany, gave to The New 
York Times a statement declaring 
that in Germany the Methodist 
Church is not persecuted but is 
given full freedom for the develop- 
ment of its work. Now that this 
representative of German Metho- 
dism whom we have loved and ad- 
mired across the years is once more 
in America, we are likely to hear 
that statement repeated in press and 
pulpit. Then when the Uniting Con- 
ference comes, we shall doubtless 
have the same disarming assurance 
broadcast at that historic meeting at 
Kansas City. Regretfully, I feel com- 
pelled to warn the American people, 
and especially the people called 
Methodists, against any comfortable 
assumption that the statement about 
a “free church” in Germany means 
what that phrase connotes in free 
America. It does not. 

To talk about a “free church,” 
Methodist or Lutheran, in Germany 
is to cherish a fiction. The church of 
Jesus Christ in Germany at the 
present time is a church in the 


dungeon of suppression and in the 
chains of coercion. So far as it is 
allowed to function at all, it is har- 
nessed to the chariot of the all- 
powerful state. 


When last Bishop Melle was in 
Washington, his unexpected lauda- 
tion of Hitler and his works pained 
and astounded the audiences he 
addressed. That a diabolical tyranny 
such as Naziism, pagan at heart and 
without pity or conscience, should 
count among its propaganda victims 
one whom we have so trusted across 
the years seems unbelievable. His 
role at the world conference, at 
Oxford, was as one representing and 
defending the Nazi regime. He 
fought in the committees and on the 
floor against any and every attempt 
to arraign Hitler at the bar of a 
Christian conscience. He even refer- 
red to him as “God’s man.” He 
pleaded repeatedly for nothing to 
be said which would be at all criti- 
cal of the present regime. When, 
in spite of his efforts, the conference 
made a restrained but most Chris- 
tian protest against the violation of 
human rights and personality going 
on in Germany, Bishop Melle issued 
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a statement attempting to nullify its 
effect. Later, when in Germany the 
statement from Oxford was allowed 
to be published at all, Bishop Melle’s 
pro-Nazi comments were printed 
with it. Is it any wonder that a 
church leader who would thus en- 
deavor to veto the moral judgment 
of the Christian world and who 
would, at so historic a conference, 
defend pagan Hitlerism is gladly 
allowed to go anywhere and every- 
where talking about the new day 
for the “free” 
many? 

After the Oxford Conference, I 
was in Berlin. I saw at first hand 
what is happening to the churches 
and to the ministers of the gospel 
who insist on exercising their free- 
dom to preach the whole truth. 
The successors of those who, in the 
New Testament cried out in protest 
against a totalitarian state, “Is it 
right for us to obey God, or you?” 
were not singing hymns in Metho- 
dist churches. Those in the real 


churches in Ger- 


apostolic succession were in concen- 
tration camps. Congregations, in 
many cases, were mourning for 
their incarcerated but brave pastors. 

In the Lutheran church at Dah- 
lem, I attended as glorious a service 
as my memory holds. The venerable 
edifice was crowded on a week 
night with sorrowing parishioners 
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praying for their loved pastor. The 
high, empty pulpit of the im- 
prisoned leader was eloquent in 
what it had to say about how “free” 
the church is in Berlin. 

The Sunday night before that 
very church had been locked by the 
Nazi authorities. Hundreds of pro- 
testing Christians gathered outside, 
led by pastors in their ecclesiastical 
gowns, sang with brave defiance, “A 
mighty fortress is our God.” More 
than two hundred of them, men 
and women, were seized by the 
brutal police and taken like crim- 
inals to the near-by police station. 
Even then the Methodist Church 
was boasting of its freedom. 

The role of our church in the 
present struggle is not a laudable 
one. We find the so-called “free” 
church leaders apologetically quot- 
ing Paul’s “the powers that be are 
ordained of God.” The blows of 
Antichrist in once fair Germany 
are falling on the great historic 
Lutheran Church, not on the com- 
paratively tiny Methodist Church. 
It would seem that the Methodists 
are not large enough or important 
enough to bother with, except to use 
them as propaganda channels. In 
Germany, the Lutheran Church is 
a towering mountain; the Methodist 
Church but a small mole-hill, in 
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relative size, strength, and import- 
ance. 

Oh, yes, the Methodist Church is 
free, free to acquiesce in the forced 
disbanding of the Epworth League 
and in the recognition of the Hitler 
Youth instead; free to padlock its 
lips in the presence of crimes com- 
mitted by the government; free to 
keep silent while Niemoeller lan- 
guishes unjustly in jail as his heroic 
soul goes marching on; free to turn 
out in the streets and “heil” the 
Leader as he returns from his bandit 
conquests; free to know that there 
are conditions in concentration 
camps beyond belief — barbarous, 
horrible, brutal — and to say noth- 
ing about it; free to see the race 
that produced Jesus reviled, tor- 
tured, robbed, and make no pro- 
test; free to hold meetings, to sing 
hymns and to preach the so-called 


gospel, provided there is no attempt 
to translate worship into practise; 
free to study and read the Bible, 
provided its ethical bombs are not 
exploded; free to make the church a 
wheel of Caesar’s chariot. This is 
how free the church is. 

And the very week the interna- 
tional highwayman, crossing the 
frontier to the capital of a neighbor- 
ing nation, a free democracy, and 
enslaving its people, backed his 
trucks up to the Bank of Prague, 
and, stealing one hundred million 
dollars, made off with the loot to 
Germany, where the Methodist 
Church is not free to utter one word 
of protest against the spoliation of 
her brave Czech neighbors, Bishop 
Melle landed in New York to assure 
America that in Germany the Meth- 
odist Church is free. 


WORLD ALLIANCE ASKS NEUTRALITY REVISION 


An appeal to churches to aid in securing a revision of the Neutrality 
Act in order “to distinguish between aggressors and victims of aggression” 
has been made by the World Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches. 

In a letter to its members signed by Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general 
secretary, the Alliance urged church support of National Security Week, 
launched on April 26 by the American Union for Concerted Peace 
Efforts. : 

“Tt is essential,” said the letter, “that the voice of the churches be 
heard vigorously on this issue. May I urge that religious groups participate 
in this national effort by considering the issue at meetings . . . and making 
their views known in Washington.” —Reticious News SeErvicE 


THE NEW METHODIST CHURCH 


By ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


1 Die NEw Methodist Church 
arises out of division a century 
old and calls forth the praise of the 
whole country in a hallelujah chorus 
which must be grateful to the Wes- 
leyan hearts of eight millions of 
people. It is the most impressive 
example among a dozen reunions in 
American Protestantism in the past 
generation. 

The mere union of these three 
churches and the readjustments of 
the vast organization mechanism 
are not necessarily important, but 
in this case it has been an inesti- 
mable task on the part of the church- 
men to set up a new ecclesiastical 
establishment. It may be assumed 
that they have done so with a high 
degree of skill. 

Even the difficulty of treating the 
Negro brethren, while it has not 
been overcome entirely, seems in the 
way of settlement so that they will 
be happy. Of course, it was slavery 
which divided Methodism. Today 
there is still an attitude, fairly to be 
called sub-Christian, toward the col- 
ored people as a race in the Meth- 
odist Church. The leaders of the 
Negroes are under no illusions about 
barriers to their church fellowship 


and to their recognition at all times 
and places. 

Under the new arrangement they 
are segregated in their own confer- 
ence. One of them, Daniel Lyman 
Ridout, says that the majority of 
Methodist Episcopal Negroes feel 
that the present plan so far as their 
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status 1s concerned is “ a compro- 
mise not in keeping with the high 
motives and true spirit of Chris- 
tianity.’ The Negroes by a consid- 
erable majority did not want the 
Central Jurisdiction, or All-Negro 
plan, but it was almost required, it 
seems, by the Southern Methodists. 
Exciting the Daily Press 

All of this is beside the main 
achievement that gives much satis- 
faction not only to the so-called sec- 
ular editors but to representative 
church leaders of various commu- 
nions. 

It is worth space for one to ex- 
plain why the daily newspaper gets 
so excited with elation when any 
churches do the sensible thing and 
heal their longtime, generally inex- 
cusable division, or, as in instances, 
actually come together from differ- 
ent historic backgrounds. The rea- 
son lies in the three principles 
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which the press stands by, and these 
are, first, the rights of man based 
upon his inherent worth; second, 
the obligation to make a friendly 
community of people, extending to 
the whole world; and third, the 
affirmation of the necessity of a spir- 
itual foundation for the stability and 
advancement of civilization. Of 
these three the last is the most im- 
portant, and out of it the other two 
issue as corollaries. The spiritual 
is rarely mentioned by name in a 
newspaper; besides, there are many 
things that get into a newspaper 
that are obviously and sometimes 
shockingly remote from religion. 
Divisions Are Against Nature 
But when all is said, the fact is 
that the spiritual, or the religious, is 
accepted as the center of life. This 
center is always to be sought by 
men because they are all alike in 
their nature. There is nothing, that 
is to say, more unnatural, and there- 
fore more sinful, to use the theo- 
logical term for things done against 
God, than the divisions which have 
cursed Christendom in its organ- 
ized forms. The other world reli- 
gions also have their sectarianisms, 
but Christianity has them much 
more. So the good newspaper man 
will play up a story of church union 
to the limit, sometimes out of pro- 
portion to its value, because he wants 


union and unity. In this matter he 
is much more religious than many 
denominational minded editors and 
other ecclesiastics who like their 
sects most. 

It is good for one to remember 
that in the first of the sacred Bill 
of Rights freedom of religion and 
freedom of the press stand phrased 
together, joined by a semi-colon. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings 
of American journalism, this must 
be said: Newspapers throughout 
the history of the country have not 
forgot the exalted privilege and re- 
sponsibility which is imputed to 
them by the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. They have built 
and built upon the idea of union 
and unity in the nation as such, 
and in recognition of that which is 
prior to the nation, that is, the 
churches, they have urged and ap- 
plauded the denominations for the 
furtherance of this oneness. 

Other Church Leaders’ Praise 

This tribute had to come here, 
though it was my intention to show 
what many men of differing church- 
ly backgrounds were saying to the 
Methodists on this important if not 
historic occasion. 

Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill be- 
lieves in this tragic world it is the 
uniting spirit which is most needed, 
and he prays that in God’s time we 
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all may be one. Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise rejoices that they who were 
long sundered are now to dwell 
together in unity. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick sees three ways over 
which we may move to unity, one 
of which is this of Methodism, out 
of divisions into united forms. Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches asks why 
may not union be among churches 
not of the same household. The 
Presbyterians and the Episcopalians 
now in negotiations are an example. 
Some Are Stull Talking 

Dr. Guy Emery Shipler of the 
Churchman says the Methodists 
have “gone and done it,’ while 
some are still talking. Dr. Russell 
H. Stafford thinks all churches will 
gain by the Methodist example and 
hopes all the bodies will have the 
good sense to become one. Dr. John 
Van Schaick, Jr., of the Christian 
Leader, regards this as a stupen- 
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dous work, a forward push in the 
ongoing of the race, and Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Gilroy of Advance says a 
united Methodism is increased in 
its spiritual power. Dr. John A. Mac- 
Callum of the Presbyterian Trib- 
une considers the Methodist action 
as a prophetic demonstration, and 
the other churches must not tarry 
lest civilization slither down into the 
abyss. 

This is written before the actual 
consummation of the unification, 
but there is no doubt of it. The 
spirit of unity is in the air. All 
Protestants should be one people 
and one church, yet a church which 
is a free community of brethren. 
The Methodists have made a mag- 
nificent dramatic pageant of the 
event. The effect of it on what I 
believe is a single Protestantism, 
eventually, cannot be exaggerated. 
We must have it if we are going to 
hold the world together. 
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SAINT THOMAS ON VIRTUE 


By W. G. Ds BURGH 


HE SEVERANCE of moral and re- 

ligious praxis (practice) is no 
arbitrary juxtaposition, nor a merely 
methodical distinction; it follows 
logically from Aquinas’ theory of 
the separate provinces of reason 
and faith, of nature and supernature, 
of philosophy and theology. To 
discuss this theory on its merits lies 
beyond our present purpose. Our 
concern is with the distinction be- 
tween acquired and infused virtue 
and the synthesis effected on the 
ground of the latter. On the one 
hand, there are those virtues which 
are habits acquired by practice in 
following the law of reason—i.e., the 
intellectual and moral aretai of 
Aristotle, with emphasis on the four 
cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, 
temperance and fortitude. As in 
Aristotle, a measure of unification 
is secured through the primacy of 
prudence (practical wisdom). On 
the other hand, the theological 
virtues, faith, hope and charity (are 
infused by divine grace, indepen- 
dently of rational habituation. 
Virtus infusa differs in kind from 
virtus acquisita, in that (1) the 
habits directive towards an end 


which exceeds the proportion of 
human nature—namely, the ulti- 
mate and perfect happiness of man 
—must themselves “exceed the pro- 
portion of human nature,” and (2) 
it is “formed in us by God without 
us” —7.e. “without any action on our 
part, but not without our consent.” 
Of the three infused virtues, the 
greatest is charity, defined as “a 
friendship” (even here we catch the 
ring of Aristotle’s philia) “of man 
for God, founded upon the fellow- 
ship of everlasting happiness, and 
present in man neither naturally nor 
through acquisition by the natural 
powers, but by the infusion of the 
Holy Spirit, who is the love of the 
Father and the Son, and the partici- 
pation of whom in us is created 
charity.” It extends, as has been al- 
ready noted, to love of neighbour 
and of self, even of our body, in and 
for God. Charity, we are told, ap- 
proaches nearer to God as their 
proper object. For they “imply a 
certain distance from the object; 
since faith is of what is not seen, and 
hope is of what is not possessed. 
But the love of charity is of that 
which is already possessed: since 
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the beloved is, in a manner, in the 
lover, and again, the lover is drawn 
by desire to union with the beloved.” 
Therefore, unlike faith and hope 
charity persists im gloria. Indeed, 
man can only realize perfect charity 
in this present life under qualifica- 
tion, in so far as he habitually gives 
his whole heart to God. 


Charity is the principle of synthe- 
sis of all virtue, acquired as well as 
infused. “It is charity which directs 
the acts of all other virtues to the 
last end, and which consequently 
also gives the form to all other acts 
of virtue.” Reference is here made 
to St. “All the moral 
virtues must needs be infused to- 
gether with charity,’ which thus 
unifies the whole of moral conduct 


Ambrose. 


on a higher plane than prudence. 
An act of temperance, for instance, 
inspired by charity, will differ in 
concerto from an act of acquired 
temperance; “both acquired and 
infused temperance moderate de- 
sires for pleasures of touch, but for 
different reasons; wherefore their 
respective acts are not identical.” 
The motives differ in kind. “The 
mean fixed by reason” prescribes 
“that food shall not harm the health 
of the body, nor hinder the use of 
reason”; “the mean fixed according 
to the divine rule” ordains the prac- 
tice of abstinence. The infusion of 
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charity carries with it the infusion 
also of every acquired virtue. God 
can infuse those virtues immediately 
in those who have not acquired 
them by previous habituation. More- 
over, as thus infused they are ex- 
hibited on a higher level of excel- 
lence, “proportionate” to the theo- 
logical virtues. St. Thomas does not 
deny that acquired virtue, indepen- 
dently of divine illumination, is 
genuinely deserving of the name. 
But it is imperfect virtue, inasmuch 
as it is directed to a this-worldly 
end. “It is possible,” we read, “by 
means of human works to acquire 
moral virtues, in so far as they pro- 
duce good works that are directed 
to an end not surpassing the natural 
power of man; and when they are 
acquired thus, they can be without 
charity, even as they were in many 
of the Gentiles. But in so far as 
they produce good works in pro- 
portion to a supernatural last end, 
thus they have the character of 
virtue, truly and perfectly; and can- 
not be acquired by human acts, but 
are infused by God. Such-like moral 
virtues cannot be without charity... 
It is therefore clear that only the 
infused virtues are perfect, and de- 
serve to be called virtues simpliciter 
(utterly); since they direct man well 
to the ultimate end. But the other 
virtues, those, namely, that are 
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acquired, are virtues in a restricted 
sense, ‘but not simpliciter; for they 
direct man well in respect of the 
last end in some particular genus of 
action, but not in respect of the last 
end simpliciter.”’ The point of the 
last sentence is made yet clearer in 
a later passage of the Summa. “The 
ultimate and principal good of man 
is the enjoyment of God. . . and to 
this good man is ordered by charity. 
Man’s secondary and, as it were, par- 
ticular good may be twofold; the 
one is truly good because, considered 
in itself, it can be directed to the 
principal good, which is the last 
end; while the other is good ap- 
parently and not truly because it 
leads away from the final good. 
Accordingly it is evident that sim pli- 
citer true virtue is that which is 
directed to man’s principal good... 
and in this way no true virtue is 
possible without charity. If, how- 
ever, we take virtue as being ordered 
to some particular end, then we may 
speak of virtue being where there 
is no charity, in so far as it is di- 
rected to some particular good. But 
if this particular good is not a true, 
but an apparent good, it is not a 
true virtue that is ordered to such a 
good, but a counterfeit virtue.” He 
here quotes from Augustine the 
case of the prudent miser. But how, 
we wonder, about the commenda- 


tion in the Gospel of the unjust 
steward, “because he had done 
wisely”? “If, on the other hand, this 
particular good be a true good—for 
instance the welfare of the State, or 
the like—it will indeed be a true 
virtue, imperfect, however, unless 
it be referred to the final and perfect 
good. Accordingly, no strictly true 
virtue is possible without charity.” 

Such, in broad outline, is St. 
Thomas’s view of the relationship 
between religious and moral praxis. 
He refers, it is true, to religion in a 
wider sense, as applicable to the 
ethnic cults, including it, by a 
somewhat artificial accommodation 
to Aristotelian cadres, under the 
head of acquired justice. Religion, 
thus understood, has for its object, 
not God himself, as with the theo- 
logical virtues, but the inward and 
outward acts—e.g., of prayer and 
worship—by which men render due 
honour to the Deity. The motive of 
charity is not here in question. We 
need not concern ourselves with this 
usage. It is more relevant to bear in 
mind that Catholic theology has 
never dared to set bounds to the 


scope of divine grace, and that, for 


all that man can tell, infused virtue 
may be granted to many beyond 
the pale of the Christian revelation. 
What is of serious importance is the 
principle that underlies Aquinas’ 
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synthesis of infused with acquired they do not annul nature, but 
virtue. Grace is not contrary to rather bring it to perfection.” Theo- 
nature, nor indifferent to it: It per- logians have still much te. learn 
fects nature. “The gifts of grace are from a study of St. Thomas. 

added to nature in this manner, that 


PURIFY - DON’T KILL DESIRE 


Agape is the yearning in every man for what can make his 
life richer and happier. But it can seek its good in two different 
directions; it can “by reason of a false judgment concerning the 
good, be balked of it, or by reason of a right judgment find it.” 
The former happens when the search is directed downwards 
towards the sense-world, the latter when it is directed upwards 
towards God. The danger of life in the world is that men are 
tempted to pursue the shadows of the sense-world. In order to 
avoid this the virgin life is recommended. It is not, however, 
intended that desire should be abolished outright. For desire is 
an integral part of man’s nature, indeed it actually belongs to 
the image of God in man. Even if the Agape-desire happens for 
the moment to be misdirected downwards towards things sensible 
and irrational, that is no reason for wishing to tear it up by the 
roots; to do so would be to “pull up the wheat with the tares” 
(Matt. xiii. 29). “Therefore the wise husbandman leaves this 
growth that has been introduced amongst his seed to remain 
there, so as to secure our not being altogether stripped of better 
hopes by desire having been rooted out along with that good-for- 
nothing growth. If our nature suffered such a mutilation, what 
will there be to lift us up to grasp the heavenly delights? If Agape 
is taken from us, how shall we be united to God?” 

—Gregory of Nysser, as expounded by Anders Nygren in AGAPE 
AND Eros, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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CATHOLICISM AND AMERICANISM 


By WINFRED GARRISON 
Carey is today less mod- 


ern and more mediaeval in 
both doctrine and discipline than 
it was a generation ago. This may 
be an improvement—or it may 
not. There will be little attempt to 
do more than state facts without 
passing judgments. And one of 
those facts is that the liberalizing 
movements within the church which 
were active thirty years ago have 
been either crushed out or driven 
under cover. This fact should be 
of equal interest to those who look 
upon the thirteenth century as the 
Golden Age and to those who be- 
lieve either that the Catholic Church 
has imbibed something of the spir- 
it of the twentieth century or that 
it ought to do so. 

The term “Modernism” was first 
applied by its enemies, the Jesuits, 
to a type of Catholic thought which 
made use of the critical and histor- 
ical methods which had become 
the common property of all scholars 
during the past century. It does 
not describe a particular body of 
results but a method of study and 
an attitude toward the problems 
which must arise in the minds of 


those who think seriously about 
religion. It is not based upon a 
philosophy which assumes that the 
supernatural is impossible, or upon 
practical objections to Catholic or- 
papal infallibility. 
It is merely a way of finding out 
the truth about the Bible, the his- 
tory of the church, and the duties 


ganization or 


of Christians in the present age. 
Scientific Method is Banned 


Although this method owes much 
to the work of non-Catholic Ger- 
man scholars—and that is one 
thing that puts the curse upon it— 
the first Catholics who conspicu- 
ously used it were a group of pro- 
fessors in the Institute Catholique 
at Paris. L. M. O. Duchesne wrote 
a book in which he exposed some 
of the fables of Catholic history. 
He had no hostility to these pious 
legends, but when he applied to 
them the ordinary tests of histori- 
cal evidence as modern scholars 
have learned how to apply them, 
he found that they were without 
foundation. His book was put on 
the index of prohibited books in 
1887. D’Hulst, the rector of the 


Institute, wrote a series of articles 
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on Biblical subjects in which he 
used the methods of historical and 
literary criticism. There was noth- 
ing very radical in his conclusions, 
but, such as they were, they were 
the results of his own first-hand 
study of the documents. That was 
radicalism enough. The pope in 
1893 issued the encyclical “Prowi- 
Deus” condemning 
higher criticism and d’Hulst. 


dentissimus_ 


But the worst offender was Al- 
fred Loisy, also a professor in the 
Institute Catholique. He wrote a 
history of the Old Testament can- 
on, then one of the New Testament 
canon, and works on textual criti- 
cism and the synoptic problem. 
He was dismissed from his pro- 
fessorship. After remaining silent 
for a time, he published “The Gos- 
pel and the Church” in 1902. It 
was a reply to Harnack’s “What Is 
Christianity?” but it employed some 
of the principles which Harnack 
had developed in his “History of 
Dogma.” It was his opinion—and 
in this he was followed by other 
modernists — that the original and 
true gospel had become encrusted 
with doctrines which, whether true 
or not, were not a part of the mes- 
sage of Jesus and therefore not a 
part of the gospel. This was clearly 
at variance with the orthodox view 


that all the doctrines which the 
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Catholic church has decreed from 
the second century to the nineteenth 
are but the explicit statement of 
truths which were implicit in the 
original “deposit of faith.” Loisy’s 
books were condemned by the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office (the 
Inquisition) and also by the pope, 
and in 1908, after he had made 
outspoken comments upon certain 
decrees and encyclicals aimed against 
the modernists, he was excommuni- 
cated. 


In Great Britain the chief expo- 
nent of modernism was George Tyr- 
rell, an Irish priest who had be- 
come a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism under the influence of Cardinal 
Newman. In his early books he had 
tried to reconcile strict Catholicism 
with the principle of development 
and a rational understanding of the 
universe. His “Letter to a Professor 
of Anthropology” was translated 
into Italian and published without 
his consent in January, 1906. It 
defended the Christian faith but 
by modernistic arguments. He was 
expelled from the Jesuit order, of 
which he had been a member for 
more than twenty years, and his 
reply to Pope Pius X’s great en- 
cyclical of 1907 led to a condem- 
nation which was the nearest thing 
possible to excommunication. When 
Cardinal Mercier in his “Modern- 
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ism” attacked Tyrrell as a leading 
modernist, he replied with a book 
entitled “Mediaevalism.” One of 
his favorite ideas was that the rev- 
elation of the will of God comes 
to men partly, at least, through 
their own experience. 


In Italy the modernistic tendency 
found expression chiefly in studies 
in church history and in efforts to- 
ward social reform. Undoubtedly 
the pope did not exaggerate when 
he said that this influence was wide- 
spread among the clergy and in 
the seminaries. Prof. G. Luzzi, of 
Florence, is quoted as saying that, 
of any hundred clergy over forty 
years of age, sixty have the best 
products of modernistic literature 
in their private desks. Salvatore 
Minocchi edited a scholarly jour- 
nal, “Studi Religios?” at Florence 
from 1901 until 1907, when it was 
suppressed. Among his colleagues 
were Fracassini, rector of the sem- 
inary for priests at Perugia, and 
Gennochi, a professor in a semi- 
nary for priests at Rome. Father 
Bartoli, a ‘brilliant and learned schol- 
ar who had been a Jesuit for twen- 
ty-seven years and frequent con- 
tributor to “Civilita Cattolica,’ was 
commissioned to teply to an Eng- 
lish attack on the primacy of Peter. 
His studies shook his faith in the 
historical basis for the church’s 


claim and, after ten years of re- 
search, he joined the Waldensians. 

Abbate Romolo Murri, who was 
never doctrinally or even _histori- 
cally heretical, was a leader in that 
aspect of modernism which relates 
to social reform and in protesting 
against the attitude of the church 
as a wealthy and powerful cor- 
poration indifferent to the actual 
needs of the people. He was re- 
peatedly disciplined between 1902 
and 1907, and was then forbidden 
to officiate as a priest. The novelist, 
Antonio Fogaszaro, in 1906, pub- 
lished “The Saint,’ showing the 
contrast between vital piety and 
the formal ecclesiastical program. 
The scene depicting the interview 
of the “saint” with the pope was 
respectful toward the pope as a 
man and as the head of Christen- 
dom, but a flaming indictment of 
the conditions which made him the 
head of a system which was too 
much concerned for its own power 
to care about the welfare of souls. 
The book was placed on the Index, 
and 30,000 copies were sold in Italy 
the next month. It had a wide cir- 
culation in English, French and 
German translations. 

The War on Modernism 

What these modernists were try- 
ing to do was to reform the church 
from the inside —the thing Luth- 
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er is criticized for not doing. Their 
basic principle was that questions 
of scholarship should be settled by 
scholarly investigations and not by 
the fiat of ecclesiastical authority. 
The reply to their arguments was 
a series of edicts containing no ar- 
gument whatever on the merits of 
the questions but a reaffirmation of 
the principle that these matters must 
be determined by authority. A sum- 
mary of the most important of 
these pronouncements may be con- 
venient, even if not very readable: 


1879—Aug. 4, Leo XIII, encycli- 
cal “Aeterni Patris;’ commanding 
study of Thomas Aquinas as the 
true Catholic philosophy. 
1893—Novy. 18, encyclical “Pro- 
videntissimus Deus,” against higher 
criticism. 
1897—Jan. 13, decree of the Holy 
Office, approved by Leo XIII, pro- 
hibiting doubt as to the authenticity 
of the “three heavenly witnesses” 
passage (I John 7). 
1899—September, letter to the 
French clergy upholding the tradi- 
tional view of the Bible. 
1902—October, Commission on 
Biblical studies established. 
1904—January 23, encyclical en- 
forcing Thomistic philosophy. 
1906—June 27, Commission on 
Biblical Studies (enlarged so that 


critical scholars were in minority) 


June 


decreed the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. 


July 28, Encyclical “Preni 


lanimo,” to bishops of Italy, order- — 
ing exclusion of all modernists from 
seminaries and priesthood, forbid- 4 


ding young clerics from attending | 


public universities and students in 
seminaries from reading newspapers 
and periodicals except one chosen 
by bishop. 

1907—April 17, Pius X de- 
nounced modernistic heresies. 


May 29, Commission on 
Biblical Studies decreed the Fourth 
Gospel to have been written by the 
Apostle John and to be strictly his- 
torical. 

July 3, Holy Office, by de- 


cree “Lamentabile sane,’ con- 
demned 65 errors in Biblical inspira- 
tion and interpretation (the new 
syllabus of errors). The decree was 


signed by the pope. 


September 8, Encyclical of — 
Pius X, “Pascendi.” The great anti- — 


modernist encyclical. 


November 18, 
tion of syllabus of July 3 and en- 


confirma- 


cyclical of September 8, and threat 
of excommunication for offenders. 


November 21, motu pro- 


prio declaring all decrees of Com- 


mission on Biblical Studies binding } 


on conscience. 
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December 16, pope thanks 
bishops for loyal support against 
modernism. 

1910—September 1, motu pro- 
prio requiring anti-modernist oath. 


It will be seen by a glance at this 
table that 1907 was the year of the 
great conflict over modernism. Be- 
fore that time, modernists in the 
Roman Catholic Church were in 
danger. Since then, they have been 
outlaws. 

The cardinal sin of the modern- 
ists is that they make too much of 
individual scholarship—that is, of 
reason—and too little of authority. 
They try to find out whether a 
certain verse in the first Epistle of 
John is part of the original text 
or an interpolation by studying the 
oldest existing manuscripts. They 
try to determine whether Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch and the Apos- 
tle John the gospel which bears his 
name by processes of literary and 
historical criticism, instead of ac- 
cepting with docility the tradition 
of the church which says they did. 
This is the sin of pride. The great 
encyclical of Pius X thus describes 
them: “They disdain all authority 
and brook no restraint; and, relying 
upon a false conscience, they at- 
tempt to ascribe to a love of truth 
that which is in reality the result 
of pride and obstinacy.” “With con- 


summate audacity they criticize the 
church.” No wonder Pius X was 
shocked. “Some of you,” says Pius 
quoting Gregory IX, “puffed up 
like bladders with the spirit of van- 
ity, strive by profane novelties to 
cross the boundaries fixed by the 
Fathers.” 

Even in the midst of this de- 
nunciation, the pope admits that 
the modernist scholars “lead a life 
of the greatest activity, of assiduous 
and ardent application to every 
branch of learning, and possess, as 
a rule, a reputation for irreproach- 
able morality.” This is generous of 
him, especially since only thirteen 
months before, in the “Pienz l’ani- 
mo” encyclical, he had said: “Be- 
sides the most degrading corruption 
of morals, they have an open scorn 
for all authority and those who 
CKELCISe MIL. « 

The Real Issue—Not Doctrine but 
Discipline 

But whatever may have been the 
personal virtues or vices of the 
modernists, upon which the pope 
varies his verdict according to the 
exigencies of his argument, he never 
wavers in his denunciation of them 
as resisters of the authority of the 
church. The issue was really a 
perfectly clear one, and from the 
point of view of the basic concep- 
tion of the Roman Catholic church, 
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the pope could not have done other- 
wise than to condemn those who 
put forward their own opinions up- 
on matters of religious history, 
textual criticism, or Biblical inter- 
pretation, no matter how well forti- 
fied by their “assiduous application 
to every branch of learning,” against 
the the constituted 
authorities. 


decisions of 


For the pope sees, and very truly, 
that if scholarship has anything to 
do with finding the answers to these 
questions,’ then it will be impos- 
sible to prevent the laity from get- 
ting in an occasional word, for no 
one can pretend that ordination is 
an indispensable condition of schol- 
arship. “We observe (in modern- 
ism) that most pernicious doctrine 
which would make of the laity the 
factor of progress in the church.” 
Modernists think that the govern- 
ment and discipline of the church 
“must be brought into harmony 
with the modern conscience, which 
now wholly tends toward democ- 
racy; a share in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment should therefore be given to 
the lower ranks of the clergy, and 
even to the laity, and authority 
which is too much concentrated 
should be decentralized.” 

What then? Is there to be no 
progress in things religious? Cer- 
tainly. But progress must be “ac- 
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cording to the same dogma, the 
same sense, the same acceptation.” 

Because modernism is iotived 
by “curiosity and pride,” and be- 
cause it is guilty of the basic error 
of putting individual opinion, even 
scholarly opinion, in place of ecclesi- 
astical authority in the determina- 
tion of historical and Biblical ques- 
tions, it is “the synthesis of all 
heresies.” 

For a disease so serious, the treat- 
ment must be correspondingly dras- 
tic. Pius X makes his prescription 
as thorough as his diagnosis. He 
prescribes three medicines: 


First, the scholastic philosophy, 
and especially the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas (died, 1274) must 
be made the basis of all the sacred 
sciences. 

Second, bishops are ordered to 
“employ only in the lowest and 
obscurist offices” priests who show 
symptoms of modernism. They are 
to exclude from seminaries and 
Catholic universities “without com- 
punction” any who are tainted with 
modernism, as well as any who ex- 
toll or excuse modernists or lend 
countenance to the movement “by 
carping at scholasticism and the 
Fathers and the magisterium of the 
church, or by refusing obedience to 
ecclesiastical authority in any of its 
depositories,” and “those who show 
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a love of novelty in history, arch- 
aeology or Biblical exegesis.” “Far, 
far from the clergy be the love of 
novelty!” “Clerics and priests in- 
scribed in a Catholic institute or 
university must not follow in the 
civil universities those courses for 
which there are chairs in the Cath- 
olic institutes to which they belong.” 
Third, prevent the writings of 
modernists from being read when 
published, and hinder their publi- 
cation when they have not been. 
They are to be kept from university 
and seminary students more care- 
fully than immoral books, because 
they are more dangerous, Catholic 
booksellers must not put on sale 
books condemned by the bishop, 
and even books that have received 
the zmprimatur elsewhere must be 
scrutinized for fear they may have 

been approved through oversight. 
In short, to revert to the words 
of the earlier encyclical, “Pieni l’ani- 
mo,” of July 28, 1906, the way to 
exterminate this “growing band of 
rebels” is to “demand strictly from 
priests and clerics that obedience 
which, while absolutely obligatory 
upon all the faithful, constitutes for 
priests a principal part of their 
sacred duty,” and to exclude abso- 
lutely “those who show inclinations 
. toward disobedience to disci- 


pline, and its parent, intellectual 
pride.” 

As for that aspect of modernism 
which leads its deluded devotees to 
promote “Christian action among 
the people” in the interest of social 
amelioration, this is not wrong in 
itself, but affords an excuse for 
independent activity and is there- 
fore to be condemned. “In like man- 
ner in Catholic papers all such 
speech is to be condemned as... 
points toward ‘new orientation of 
Christian life, new directions for 
the Church, new aspirations of the 
modern soul, a new social vocation 
for the clergy, a new Christian 
civilization, and other like things.” 

The result has been as desired. 
Catholic modernism is dead. Some 
Catholics are more liberal than 
others, but to talk about a “liberal 
movement in the Catholic Church” 
is to talk of that which no longer 
exists. 


Father Hecker and “Americanism” 

Catholic “Americanism” is a tech- 
nical term for a movement which 
came into existence shortly after the 
death of Father Hecker, the founder 
of the Paulist Fathers, in 1888, 
largely as a result of the discussion 
of his ideas, and which was brought 
to an abrupt end by a letter from 
Pope Leo XIII to Cardinal Gibbons 
on January 22, 1899. 
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Father Hecker was one of the 
most picturesque and one of the 
noblest characters that ever adorned 
the American priesthood. Born in 
1819 of Lutheran parents, his first 
job was as an office boy with the 
Methodist paper, “Zion’s Herald.” 

After an extraordinary round of 
early experiences, including asso- 
ciation with a radical “working- 
man’s party,” a stay with the trans- 
cendental socialists at Brook Farm, 
and a period of association with 
Bronson: Alcott and Orestes <A. 
Brownson (then a socialist), he be- 
came a convert to Catholicism and 
proposed to Thoreau that they make 
a pilgrimage to Rome, begging their 
way across Europe. The bishop ap- 
proved, but Thoreau declined. He 
united a deep piety and a deter- 
mined asceticism with an ardent 
social enthusiasm. He joined the 
Redemptorist order and became a 
priest. Later he was released from 
his Redemptorist vows, founded the 
Paulist order and was made its 
superior. He was indefatigable in 
holding missions for the conversion 
of Protestants, in social service, and 
in writing and publishing, was the 
founder of the “Catholic World” 
and the Catholic Publication Society, 
and had raised half of the funds 
necessary for the establishment of 
a Catholic daily paper when ill 
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health compelled him to abandon 
that enterprise. 
Father Hecker held that Catholi- 


cism alone was consistent with the 


tribe 
ee 


American love of liberty, but that it~ 
must be a Catholicism imbued with — 


a new spirit. In a pamphlet pub-— 
lished in 1875 he showed that Cath- ~ 


olic character had been weakened 
in the past by too much emphasis 


upon obedience and by exaggerated ~ 


emphasis upon the passive virtues. 
The new age requires the cultiva- 


on eno 3 


tion of self-reliance and independ- — 


ent action. “The southern races, — 


with their capacity for understand- © 


ing the value of organization, dis- — 


cipline, and the aesthetic aspects of 
religion, must permit the northern 


races to satisfy their reason and their — 


inclination to an inner life within — 


the church, even if the consequence ~ 


should be a slighter observance of 
external forms.” (Sedgwick in his 
brief biography.) The power of the 
Holy Spirit in each individual soul 
must be strengthened. This paper 
and others were republished in 1887 
in “The Church and the Age.” 
This seems like the outline of a 
career) of entire loyalty to the 
church, as indeed it was. Hecker 
believed in a strong church, even in 


papal infallibility,.but he realized 


also the changed conditions of mod- — 


ern life. Men are needed, he said, 
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“who will turn all the genuine as- 
pirations of the age — in science, 
in socialism, in politics, in religion 
— which are now perverted against 
the church, into means of her de- 
fense and universal triumph.” 

After his death in 1888, discus- 
sion arose over his ideas. His biog- 
raphy by Elliott aroused controversy 
between the conservative party of 
no compromise and those Catholics 
who were more in sympathy with 
American institutions and modern 
ideas generally. There was a group 
of prelates who came to stand, in 
the public mind, for this more 
liberal attitude: Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop 
Keane, rector of the Catholic Uni 
versity at Washington, Mgr. O’Con- 
nell, former rector of the American 
College at Rome, Mgr. O’Gorman, 
bishop of Sioux Falls, S. D., Arch- 
bishop Kain of St. Louis. 


Archbishop Ireland wrote the pre- 
face to Elliott’s Life of Hecker, call- 
ing him “the ideal American priest.” 
In this preface Archbishop Ireland 
said: “It is as clear to me as noon- 
day light that countries and peoples 
have each their peculiar needs and 
aspirations as they have their pecul- 
iar environments, and that, if we 
would enter into souls and control 
them we must deal with them ac- 
cording to their conditions. . . . 


Each century calls for its type of 
Christian perfection. At one time it 
was martyrdom; at another, the 
humility of the cloister. Today we 
need the Christian gentleman and 
the Christian citizen. An honest 
ballot and social decorum will do 
more for God’s glory and the sal- 
vation of souls than midnight flag- 
ellations or Compostellan pilgrim- 
ages. . . . His (Hecker’s) was the 
profound conviction that, in the 
present age, at any rate, the order 
of the day should be individual 
action — every man doing his full 
duty and waiting for no one else to 
prompt him. This, I take it, was 
largely the meaning of Father 
Hecker’s oft-repeated teaching on 
the work of the Holy Ghost in 
souls.” 


Meanwhile, these liberal Ameri- 
can prelates were fraternizing with 
their non-Catholic brethren more 
than any members of the Catholic 
hierarchy ever had before — or ever 
have since. Cardinal Gibbons 
opened the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions with prayer, in 1893. 
Archbishop Keane read papers be- 
fore gatherings of Protestants, and 
gave an address before the Inter- 
national Scientific Congress of Cath- 
olics at Brussels, in 1894, expressing 
ideas very similar to Hecker’s. Mgr. 
O’Connell advocated these “Ameri- 
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can” ideas at the Catholic Scientific 
Congress at Freibourg in 1897. 
Elliott’s Life was translated into 
French with an admiring preface 
by Abbe Klein, a professor in the 
Institute Catholique in Paris — a 
dangerously modernistic place, as 
we have seen. Klein published an 
article on “Le Catholicisme amert- 
cain” in 1897, repeating many of 
Hecker’s ideas and some of his very 
phrases. He spoke of the progress 
in science, invention and _intelli- 
gence in the past thirty years, and 
said that such material changes 
“de- 


mand more instruction, energy, in- 


affect moral conditions and 
dependence, initiative, more apti- 
tude to follow new discoveries and 
to renew methods and_ perhaps 
ideas.” This means less respect for 
custom, which may now be a weak- 
ness and a hindrance instead of a 
virtue as heretofore, and the devel- 
opment of active rather than passive 
virtues. 
The Death-Blow to Americanism 
But a divergence of ideas soon 
developed. Abbe Maignan wrote a 
criticism of Hecker; the Archbishop 
of Paris refused to give it his zm- 
primatur, but it was given by the 
Vatican. The Jesuits came into the 
fray. A. J. Delattre, S. J., wrote “Un 
Catholicisme americain” (1898) re- 
printing Klein’s article with an 


answer to it which issued in the 
conclusion, “Christianity is docil- 
ity.” Leo XIII sent a letter to Mgr. 
Satolli, apostolic delegate to the 
United States, forbidding Catholics 
to take part in mixed congresses. 
This was a reproof for Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

Then the pope wrote to Cardinal 
Gibbons, on Jan. 22, 1899, “Con- 
cerning New Opinions,” and settled 
the whole matter: “It is known to 
you that the biography of Hecker 
. . « has excited not a little contro- 
versy .. . The underlying principle 
of these new opinions is that, in 
order more easily to attract those 
who differ from her, the church 
should shape her teachings more 
in accord with the spirit of the age 
and relax some of her ancient sever- 
ity and make some concessions to 
. . It does not need 
many words to prove the falsity of 


new opinions . 
these ideas . . . But there is even a 
greater danger in that opinion of 
the lovers of novelty, according to 
which they hold that such liberty 
should be allowed in the Church 
that, her supervision and watchful- 
ness being in some sense lessened, 
allowance be granted the faithful, 
each one to follow out more freely 
the leading of his own mind and 
the trend of his own proper activity. 
They are of the opinion that such 
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liberty has its counterpart in the 
newly given civil liberty which is 
now the right and the foundation of 
almost every secular state.” The ac- 
ceptance of the infallibility of the 
Pope is not enough, since some are 
contending “that the Holy Spirit 
pours richer and more abundant 
graces than formerly upon the souls 
of the faithful, so that without hu- 
man intervention he teaches and 
guides them by some hidden instinct 
of his own.” He objects to the views 
of those who under-value the vows 
which religious orders take. (The 
Paulists had no vows.) “From the 
foregoing it is manifest that we are 
not able to give approval to those 


views which, in their collective 


sense, are called by some “American- 
ism’.” 

Ireland, Keane and O’Connell 
denied that they had ever held the 
views which the pope condemned. 
Not another voice was ever raised in 
defense of them. “Americanism” 
was dead. 

With the funeral of Americanism 
on Jan. 22, 1897, and of Catholic 
modernism on September 8, 1907, 
ended all reasonable hopes on the 
one hand and fears on the other 
that the Roman Catholic Church 
either had allowed, or would in this 
generation allow, the modern spirit 
to have any influence upon its ideas, 
its attitudes, or its methods. Its last 
word is the word of the Jesuit 
Delattre, “Christianity is docility.” 


From Report of the Montreal and Ottawa Conference. 


1. That the Conference summon our people to an alert concern for 
the preservation of Civil and religious liberties won by our fathers after 


centuries of struggle.” 


“Declare that these liberties, and especially liberty of conscience, 
freedom of worship and to propagate the faith are our rights as Canadian 
citizens and are not held on sufferance from anyone.” 

“Declare the attacks on freedom and other anti-democratic propa- 


ganda rife in the Province of Quebec in the guise of a distinction between 
liberty and license, and an attempt under the “Padlock Act,” and otherwise, 
to stifle criticism of, and opposition to, authority, in a manner suggestive 
of European dictatorships,” and 

Draw attention of Sessions to the need of specific instruction of our 
people, especially young people, in the positive doctrine of our Protestant 
faith. 

2. That the Conference urge the Minister of Justice to recommend 
the disallowance of the “Padlock Act,’ which contravenes democratic 
principles of the first importance, without further delay. 


SPRING SONG 


By YAFFLE 


NEWSPAPER informs me that 

last Sunday the people of 
Berlin went out to enjoy the first 
Spring-like day with easy minds, 
because they realized there wasn’t 
going to be a war. 

According to one reporter, Ber- 
lin “breathed a sigh of relief.” 
Doubtless that explains the strong 
East wind. 

Very strange phenomenon, the 
Spring. I was looking at it myself, 
and I wonder whether the Berliners 
saw what I did. 

Things happen in the country- 
side at this time of year which put 
a strain on the credulity of an in- 
telligent person. Primroses, for in- 
stance, are particularly hard to be- 
lieve. 

I know you can see them — or 
you think you can. But that doesn’t 
prove anything. In these days when 
we know so much about psychology 
and economics, seeing isn’t believ- 
ing, by any means. 

I’m told that one rationalist ex- 
planation of primrose is that they 
don’t really come up at all. It is 
well known that Spring upsets the 
digestion, and the theory is that 


primroses are nothing but spots 
before the eyes. 


As a general rule, however, most 


people do believe in primroses, but 


they don’t believe the other things 
that go with them. It is strange 
how people pick and choose with 
their beliefs. They believe one in- 
credible thing and boggle at another. 
They call the flowers natural and 
the wireless miraculous. They are 
sure the leaves will turn up again 
this year, but if I say I shall resur- 
rect they say I’m superstitious. And 
they will let me see flowers, but 
not fairies. 

Once I was a sceptic. But some 
years ago I was walking in a wood, 
when I heard a small voice say, 
“Oy! Mind your great feet!” I 
looked down and saw a girl about 
a foot high, wearing flower petals 
and gossamer wings. 

She said, “You don’t believe in 
me, do you?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t. How do 
you do?” 

“Why don’t you?” she said. “You 
can see me, can’t you?” 

I said, “That’s nothing to go by. 
This is an age of reason. And 
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things have to be believed to be 
seen.” 

Just then an aeroplane passed 
overhead, making the usual foul 
noise. I looked up and swore pi- 
ously at it, as I always do; but for 
once I was rather glad of it. I 
thought that such a touch of pro- 
saic reality would dispel my illusion 
that I had been talking to a myth- 
ical being. 

“An aeroplane and a fairy,” I 
thought, “cannot exist in the same 
world. One of them must be a liar.” 

But when I looked down again 
she was still there. She pointed to 
the machine. 

“You don’t believe in fairies,” 
she said, “yet you can believe in a 
horrible apparition like an aero- 
plane. What a lot of morbid pessi- 
mists you mortals are!” 

“Why pessimists?” I asked. “Ex- 
plain yourself, young half-bit.” 

“Because you believe the worst,” 
she replied. “If a thing’s beastly 
enough, you take it for granted.” 

I saw her point. I realised imme- 
diately that an aeroplane was an 
incredible thing. Regarding it with- 
out ‘bias, I could see that such beast- 
_liness was hardly possible. Doubt 
assailed me. Was there really such 
a beast? 

I began to suspect that my scep- 
ticism was one-sided. For thous- 


ands of years men had been telling 
tales of mythical creatures. But 
hitherto they had believed in them 
all equally — in the good fairies as 
well as the bad, in the Little People 
as in the monsters, in the gods as 
in the demons. 

But the modern man has retained 
only half the ancient mythology— 
the unpleasant half. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in fairies, but he does believe 
in monsters. 

The fairy was right. To-day, any 
fabulous and impossible creature 
is believed in, if it is unpleasant 
enough. If a modern man saw a 
comparatively harmless witch rid- 
ing across the sky on a broomstick 
he'd think he’d had one over the 
eight. But if he saw a bomber, cap- 
able of doing more damage in ten 
seconds than a dozen witches could 
do in a year, he would think — 
such is the extent of his supersti- 
tion —that it was only natural. 

He no longer believes in fairy 
godmothers, but he retains his be- 
lief in ogres. He believes there are 
millions of them in Europe — ter- 
rible creatures that would attack 
him if they thought he hadn’t any 
weapons. 

So firm is his belief in these 
fabulous beasts that he willingly 
spends a quarter of his income in 
defending himself against them. 
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I do not know the reason for 
these strangely one-sided supersti- 
tions. I cannot with certainty, ex- 
plain why my fellow-countrymen 
are so sceptical about the existence 
of the harmless and amiable little 
creatures of folklore, while display- 
ing such childlike credulity regard- 
ing the vicious monstrosities. 

I attribute it partly to a curious 
belief, widely spread by simple- 
minded scientists, that man himself 
was descended from a half-human 
monster, rather like a bad-mannered 
gorilla with a grievance and called 
the Missing Link. 

As a result of this belief, people 
naturally find it easier to believe 
in unpleasant monsters than in 
pleasant ones. If they met an ogre 
in a lane they would merely think 
he was a stray ancestor. Tanks and 
aeroplanes are also taken for grant- 
ed, as they are merely carrying on 
the family tradition. 

There is, however, no more evi- 
dence for that theory of ancestry 
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than there is for the alternative one 
lately put forward by the younger 
anthropologists that our ancestors 
were small and amiable. 

To those of us who hold the 
latter view of our family tree the 
and brownies are naturally 
credible than the monsters. 
There is a sense of family likeness 


which makes us feel at home. It 


elves 
more 


is the ogres and the aeroplanes we 
cannot credit. They seem to lack 
biological purpose and origin. 


Of course —I have an open mind 


on these matters. I will not be 


dogmatic. I will not say definitely — 
that tanks and bombers do not exist. ~ 
I know that many people honestly — 
believe they see such, just as other — 


people think they see pink rats. 


But until I have further evidence — 
of their separate and tangible ex- ~ 
istence, I shall continue to assume — 
that such grotesque apparitions are ~ 
merely the figments of disordered © 


minds. 
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By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
ae Hus saith the Lord; Cursed be 


the man that trusteth in man 
and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the 
Lord. For he shall be like the heath 
in the desert, and shall not see when 
good cometh; but shall inhabit the 
parched places in the wilderness, 
in a salt land and not inhabited. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose hope the Lord 
is. For he shall be as a tree planted 
by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall 
not see when the heat cometh, but 
her leaf shall be green; and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, 
neither shall cease from yielding 
fruit. The heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked: who 
can know 1t? 
Jeremiah 17:5-9. 
It is significant that the profound- 
est expressions of prophetic religion 
come out of periods of catastrophe. 
The great prophets spoke when 
Israel lost its national existence. 
Christianity was born in the decay 
of Graeco-Roman culture. Augustine 
interpreted Christianity and gave its 
theology a new foundation during 


the death throes of the Roman Em- 
pire. The Protestant Reformation 
was roughly synchronous with the 
decay of feudalism. Perhaps some 
such rebirth of Christian faith will 
come out of the catastrophic era in 
which we are living. 

The Christian religion, in its pro- 
foundest terms, is a faith in the 
meaningfulness of existence which is 
able to defy the chaos of any mo- 
ment, because the basis of its trust 
is not in any of the constructs of 
human genius or any of the achieve- 
ments of human diligence which 
arise periodically to imposing heights 
and tempt men to put their trust in 
their own virtues and_ abilities. 
Christianity believes in a God who 
created the world and will redeem it; 
but it knows that the purposes of 
God may be momentarily and per- 
iodically frustrated by human 
wickedness. It knows the heart of 
man to “be deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked.” The basis 
of its trust and hope is, therefore, 
not in some natural increase of 
human virtue or some final achieve- 
ment of human intelligence. Chris- 
tianity, at its best, is, therefore, not 
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involved in chaos and confusion 
when the imposing structures of hu- 
man contrivance fall, as they inevit- 
ably do and must. The chaos of the 
destruction does not tempt it to a 
sense of ultimate confusion. It 
knows that “the world passeth away 
and the lusts thereof,” and that the 
self-destruction in which the world’s 
empires become periodically involved 
is but a proof of the immutability 
of God’s laws and the powers of 
his sovereignty, which men defy at 
their peril. 

Yet so great is the power of 
human pride that again and again, 
even within terms of the Christian 
faith, man places his essential trust 
not in the ultimate character of God 
but in some achievement of the 
human spirit. The temptation to 
do this is particularly great when 
these achievements are especially im- 
posing; when the edifices of human 
genius have achieved a_ stability 
which seems to suggest their inde- 
structability. Hence periods of pros- 
perity inevitably lead to the corrup- 
tion of the Christian faith, while 
periods of adversity prompt men to 
probe more deeply into the nature 
and meaning of human life, to move 
from the parched places and plant 
their tree of faith by the water, 
where the roots may reach the river 


and where the leaf may remain 


June 


green despite the year of drought. 
Thus periods of adversity are the 
seasons of a genuine renewal of the 
Christian religion. 
I 

Faith is always imperilled on the 
one side by despair and on the other 
side by optimism. Of these two en- 
emies of faith, optimism is the more 
dangerous. Few people live in per- 
manent despair. They will construct 
some little cosmos in the seeming 
chaos of existence to give meaning 
to their life. The greater danger is 
lest the cosmos, from which they 
derive their sense of meaning, be 
too tentative and tenuous to support 
the idea of meaning in the great 
crises of existence. Optimism is 
essentially the construction of such 
a little cosmos. Optimism and hu- 
man self-sufficiency are almost iden- 
tical. Most optimistic creeds, when 
reduced to their essentials, prove 
themselves to be confidence in some 
human virtue or capacity. The 
optimistic man trusts life because he 
believes in his nation, or in his 
culture, or in the goodness of his 
church, or in the goodness of pious 
men, or in the capacity of human 
reason for infinite growth, or in 
the ability of one particular class to 
build a civilization’ which will be 
free of the evils by which all previous 
civilizations have destroyed them- 
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selves. Each new creed of human 
optimism is but a variation of the 
basic creed of all those who “trust 
in man and make flesh their arm.” 
So great is the power of human 
pride and so inevitable the blind- 
ness of this pride that the illusions 
of this optimism do not become ap- 
parent until history itself destroys 
the very force or source of meaning 
which men have trusted. The vic- 
tory of the Christian faith over hu- 
manistic optimism is consequently 
dependent upon an adequate under- 
standing of the crises and catastro- 
phes of history in which men have 
seen more clearly than they were 
able to see when the sunshine of 
their own genius blinded their eyes. 
II 

Primitive man derived his sense 
of a meaningful existence from his 
relation to his tribe and nation. 
Nothing existed beyond it, except 
the god who had chosen it and who 
would redeem it. The early He- 
braic conception of Yahweh’s pe- 
culiar relation to his chosen people 
is but a perfect elaboration of prim- 
itive faith everywhere. The nation 
could not perish because God was 
with it and in it. The fact that the 
nation cannot be god to primitive 
man, without the suggestion that 
a god who transcended the nation 
claimed it as its very own, is an in- 
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structive indication of the complex- 
ity of the problem of the meaning 
of life. Even in early culture there 
was some realisation of the hazar- 
dous and insecure character of all 
human existence, of even the seem- 
ingly eternal collective existence. 
Therefore a god greater than the 
nation must guarantee its perma- 
nence and worth. The first prophet 
who laid bare the logic of this in- 
security in the religious security of 
Israel was Amos. Emphasizing the 
transcendence of God over Israel, 
he insisted that the same god who 
had called Israel to a peculiar re- 
lationship might destroy it, if it 
transgressed his laws. The day of 
Yahweh would be “darkness and 
not light.” If Yahweh was greater 
than Israel his hand might be seen 
in the destinies of other peoples 
besides his own: “Are ye not as the 
children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O children of Israel? saith the Lord. 
Have not I brought up Israel out 
of the land of Egypt? and the Phil- 
istines from Caphtor and the Syrians 
from Kir’? 

The interpretation of God and 
His relation to human history in 
the thought of Amos preceded the 
catastrophe which helped to inspire 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and the 
Second Isaiah. Perhaps the fact that 
Amos anticipated the catastrophe 
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is proof of the ability of profound 
religious faith to see the insecurity 
of human achievements even before 
history fully reveals it. In fact the 
religious insights of Jeremiah and 
the Second Isaiah, through which 
the catastrophe that befell Israel be- 
came the occasion for the deepening 
of religious faith, would hardly 
have been possible without the pre- 
parations for it in the pre-exilic 
prophetic movement, beginning 
with Amos. The anticipations of 
Amos are a convincing refutation 
of the critics of religion who think 
it is merely a compensation for 
failure and defeat. The Hebraic 
prophetic movement found a source 
of the meaning of human existence 
which not only transcended any 
possible chaos in history but actually 
predicted catastrophe as the inevi- 
table consequence of man’s sin 
against life and God. The Hebrews 
were the first people of ancient 
times to achieve national integrity 
in something like the modern mean- 
ing of that term; perhaps that is 
one reason why their religion was 
first to transcend nationalism. This 
historical achievement lends a pe- 
culiar irony to the accusations of 
their modern German foes, who are 
seeking to reconstruct a_ purely 
national religion in modern times. 

The faith of this first great epoch 


of prophetic religion could be ex- 
pressed in a paraphrase of Jere- 
miah’s words: Cursed be the man 
who trusteth in collective man and 
imagines that the immortality of 
his nation compensates for the in- 
security of his own life. Nations 
are also mortal. When the processes 
of nature and history, and the 
judgments of God overtake them, 
life will be meaningless, if it has 
not discovered a source of meaning 
untouched by the destruction. 
Ill 

The faith of early Christianity 
was apocalyptic. It waited for the 
second coming of Christ. It was in 
other words a culmination of the 
whole prophetic movement which 
regarded human history as mean- 
ingful but not as self-fulfilling or 
self-suficing. The victory of good 
over evil was not guaranteed by any- 
thing in human nature or human 
history. The expression of this faith 
in apocalyptic symbols (the second 
coming of Christ) unfortunately led 
to chronological and historical illu- 
sions. When the hope in the second 
coming of the Lord was disap- 
pointed, Christianity came to terms 
with the world in a series of more 
or less unplanned compromises 
which culminated in its becoming 
a kind of new cement of social co- 
hesion for a Roman Empire, the 
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edifice of which was falling apart 
for lack of cement. Christian faith 
consequently became mixed with 
faith in Roman civilization and jus- 
tified itself partly in terms of the 
contribution it had made to the 
stability of the Empire. To the de- 
gree it did this its faith rested not 
upon God but upon man, in this 
case Roman man. The destruction 
of Rome shattered this complacency. 
In that moment St. Augustine per- 
formed a service to Christian theol- 
ogy, comparable to the reinterpre- 
tation of Hebrew thought in the 
great prophets. The Christian faith, 
he argued, was in no wise disturbed 
by the fall of Rome. On the con- 
trary, it understood why every 
“earthly city” was bound to destroy 
itself since its principle of “selflove 
in contempt of God” prompted it 
to rebellion against God. In such 
a city “the glory of the incorruptible 
God” is changed into “the likeness 
of the image of a corruptible man.” 
In other words the very weakness 
of the earthly city is man’s self-wor- 
ship, a devotion which involves the 
city in “wars, altercations and ap- 
petites of bloody and deadly victor- 
ies.” The victories. are as deadly as 
its defeats, for “if it conquers it 
extols itself and so becomes its own 
destruction.” Augustine saw the 
tragic aspect of human history very 


clearly. With the prophets he re- 
garded human pride as the root of 
human injustice; and both pride 
and injustice as violations of the 
will of God. In such an interpreta- 
tion of history the Christian faith 
was not involved in the destruction 
of empires but was its very prin- 
ciple of interpretation. Through it 
and by it Augustine recognized 
that the chaos of a period was not 
a meaningless chaos but a revela- 
tion of the counsels of God working 
themselves out in history. 
Unfortunately, on the positive 
side of St. Augustine’s doctrine he 
allowed a new trust in man to be 
conceived. He set the “city of God” 
against the city of the world. The 
principle of the city of God was 
“love of God in contempt of one’s 
self.” Augustine was restating, in 
other words, the biblical conception 
of the Kingdom of God, the tran- 
scendant principle of all mortal ac- 
tion. Unfortunately Augustine iden- 
tified this heavenly city with the 
church. This enabled him to main- 
tain the idea of the meaningfulness 
of mundane history. But it also in- 
volved him in the error of placing 
too great a trust in man, in this 
case the redeemed man in_ the 
church. Even a man who lives by 
grace remains finite and sinful, and 


the church which he builds is a 
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very human institution. It is sub- 
ject to the aberrations of particular 
generations and the faulty insights 
and sinful ambitions of special 
groups and classes. The “heavenly 
city” of the church happens to exist 
on earth and to draw its sustenance 
from very earthly sources, particu- 
larly since it easily becomes depen- 
dent upon those classes of society 
who can most easily support it, that 
is, those who benefit most from the 
injustices of any society. Augustine, 
in short, was responsible for the 
great heresy of Roman Catholicism, 
the heresy of identifying the church 
with the Kingdom of God and of 
making unqualified claims of divin- 
ity for this human, historical and 
relative institution. 

Medieval civilization was the 
fruit of both the virtue and the vice 
of Augustine’s thought. Its trust 
in God was essentially a trust in 
the church and in the imposing and 
impressive civilization which the 
church had built. This civilization, 
at its best, was really a glorious 
But it was not as 
Christian as it imagined itself to be. 
A Roman Pope may, at best, be 
better than a Roman Caesar. In 
the greatest of medieval Popes, such 
as Gregory VII and Innocent III, 


achievement. 


the spirit of Christ may have been 
more potent than the genius of 
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Caesar. But since the Popes were 
temporal rulers the genius of Caes- 
ar was not completely destroyed. 
When they claimed therefore to be, 
without qualification, vicars of Christ 
upon earth, they balanced their 
higher with 
higher moral and religious preten- 


moral achievements 


sions than Caesar. But we need not 
point to the Popes alone as expres- 
sions of the moral and religious 
peril in which the church always 
lives. Wherever religion is mixed 
with power and wherever the reli- 
gious man achieves power, whether 
inside or outside the church, he is 
in danger of claiming divine sanc- 
tion for the very human and fre- 
quently sinful actions, which he 
takes and must take. Cursed be the 
man that trusteth in man’s church. 

God gave the church its gospel 
and the Holy Spirit keeps faith 
alive in it. But human genius cre- 
ates and human sin corrupts all 
the historical and relative forms of 
the church. Whenever the latter 
are treated as if they were the nec- 
essary forms or as if there were no 
distinction between them and the 
gospel, the church itself falls under 
the curse which the prophet pro- 
nounced. It falls doubly under it 
because its claims are doubly pre- 
tentious. 

All through the medieval period 
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Christians were not conscious of 
the dubious manner in which they 
had mixed faith in God and trust 
in man. Religious faith was com- 
pounded with faith in a “Christian” 
civilization. The destruction of that 
civilization was a new occasion for 
discovering the error that had been 
made and re-interpreting the Chris- 
tian religion in the light of its New 
Testament meaning. Thus Protes- 
tantism is the form of Christianity 
which sees the peril of human self- 
confidence most clearly. Protestan- 
tism does not believe in saints. It 
does not believe that any man can 
claim to have achieved the King- 
dom of God by virtue of his virtues. 
It trusts the grace of God but not 
human goodness. It does not be- 
lieve that the visible church can 
ever be identified with the King- 
dom of God, though it must be 
admitted that practically this is fre- 
quently done. But the Protestant 
must violate rather than conform 
to the doctrine of his church to 
do it. Yet Protestantism is not free 
of the temptation to place its trust 
in man. It trusts the pious man. 
The pious man knows God’s will. 
The pious man does God’s will. 
The pious man sometimes suggests 
that if only the pagans and the heath- 
en were as good as he, the Kingdom 
of God would come. The Protestant 


is an individualist, so he is less liable 
to place his trust in a culture or a 
civilization, which ostensibly God 
has built through his servants. He 
does not trust the priest as the med- 
iator between God and man. He 
is himself priest and prophet. That 
is a very dangerous pretension. 
What have been the historical con- 
sequences? Sometimes Protestant 
piety has degenerated into barren 
orthodoxy; sometimes into Puritan 
self-righteousness, of the kind de- 
scribed an Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
ter, for instance. Sometimes the very 
relative moral code of lower middle- 
class life has been dignified as the 
sign and the proof of a “God-fear- 
ing” man in Calvinistic Protestan- 
tism. Sometimes the ethics of money- 
getting is sanctified in the same 
manner. On occasion the pious Pro- 
testant is as certain that his civili- 
zation (capitalism) is God’s pecu- 
liar civilization as the Catholic was 
certain of feudalism. All these ab- 
errations give us reason to afirm 
anew with the prophet, “Cursed be 
the man that trusteth in man,” even 
if he be pious man or, perhaps, par- 
ticularly if he be pious man. 
IV 

The whole of modern civiliza- 
tion came to the interesting con- 
clusion that what made human be- 


ings dangerous, unjust and unreli- 
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able was precisely their religious 
faith. Religion had made so many 
false claims and had so frequently 


defended the in the 


name of faith that modern culture, 


indefensible 


with the rise of science and rational- 
ism, conceived a new version of the 
old human pride. The man you can 
trust, it said in effect, is the intelli- 
gent man, the educated man. Let 
us solve the problems of mankind 
by universal education. Education 
will eliminate religious prejudice 
and superstition and all the injus- 
tices which flow from it. Thus the 
prophets of the eighteenth century 
dreamed of an imminent Utopia 
in which reason would adjust all 
human conflicts and reasonableness 
arbitrate all contests of interest. 

It was a plausible dream. So plaus- 
ible that millions of moderns, par- 
ticularly in America, are still con- 
vinced by it, in spite of the fact that 
the civilization for which the rational 
idealists laid the foundation in the 
eighteenth century is careening at 
the present moment to almost certain 
destruction. The reason, which they 
hoped would triumph over all ir- 
rational impulse, turns out to be the 
servant of prejudice as much as its 
master, in even the best of men. 
The ubiquity of the written word, 
which, in the opinion of Condorcet, 
would bring salvation to the world, 
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can spread vulgarity and prejudice — 


as quickly or more quickly than it~ 


can spread enlightenment. Science — 


can sharpen the fangs of ferocity as 
much as 
pain. All of the achievements of 
modern science and of a higher de- 


it can alleviate human 


gree of rationality are necessary and 
inevitable. Ignorance and obscuran- 
tism are not to be preferred to them. 
But “cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man,” even if it be intelligent 
man or, perhaps, particularly if he 
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be intelligent man. For intelligence — 


merely raises all the potencies of life, 
both good and evil. The first “ 
tional” civilization in the history 
of the world has run its span from 
birth to death more quickly than 


Ia- 


any other. Its tempo is quicker, its — 


passions more effectively directed to 


achieve their end, its cruelties more ~ 


Bites 


highly organized and its lies more ~ 


shrewdly propagated by the latest 
methods of propaganda. 


Liberal Protestantism has a version ~ 


of the old humanistic trust which 
represents a nice combination of the 
Protestant and the rationalist varia- 


tion. The man to be trusted is the 7 


man who is both pious and intel- 


ligent. Piety will discipline his will | 


to be good and intelligence will 


direct the good-will to proper and © 
socially useful ends. Such in effect — 
is the faith of liberal Protestantism. ~ 
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Let it be admitted that intelligence 
may save the pious man from 
obscurantism. And that piety may 
save the intelligent man from futile 
sophistication. Yet it is barely pos- 
sible, a possibility which liberal 
Protestantism has not considered, 
that piety may rob the intelligent 
man of his critical vigour and intelli- 
gence may destroy the indispensable 
naivete of all robust religion. The 
fruit of this marriage may therefore 
be an enervated sentimentality. This 
is not to decry either piety or intelli- 
gence or to deny the value of com- 
pound which contains both. Yet it 
is necessary to insist that this form 
of human goodness, as every other 
form, is subject to its own peculiar 
corruptions and to some corruptions 
which are not peculiar but merely 
the natural and inevitable corrup- 
tions of all human goodness. If you 
trust the intelligent pious man he 
may confound you by insisting that 
the final form of human society is a 
mild capitalism, joined with a mild 
democracy, garnished with a mild 
philanthropy and perfected with a 
genteel religion. If any hungry man 
should be impatient with this para- 
dise and become a revolutionist he 
will be threatening not only “law 
and order” but the very counsels of 
God. 


A very special form of human 


self-confidence developed after the 
war in the so-called youth-move- 
ments. Trust the young man, they 
declared. Old people are shrewd, 
designing and cowardly, and so 


habituated to ancient vices that the 


possibility of a new creation is not 
in them. Trust youth. It is heroic 
and self-sacrificing. It brings a fresh 
conscience to the world, and is out- 
raged by the evils which its elders 
have so long accepted. There is 
some truth in this estimate, as there 
is in every preceding estimate of 
human capacity. The progress of the 
world does depend upon the vigour 
and hope with which each new 
generation approaches age-old prob- 
lems. But it is significant that all 
these youth movements of Europe 
have in this latter day been captured 


by the various nationalistic hysterias 


of the Continent. It is instructive that 
the most fanatic disciples of fanatic 
religions are young people; and that 
the peace of Europe is imperilled 
most by the young people who did 
not know the horrors of the last war 
but long for the romance of the next. 
What could be more pitiful than 
this corruption of European youth? 
Parents and instructors are power- 
less against it. Human pride has 
taken just another form. The form is 
peculiar but the pride is the old 
sin of Adam. This pride prevents 
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young people from realizing that 
their “singleness” of heart is fre- 
quently the direct consequence of 
their emptiness of head. Cursed be 
the man that trusteth in the young 
man as the hope of the future. 
The most recent form of the 
humanistic optimism, which has 
become the religion of millions, after 
other forms of humanism have be- 
discredited, might be 
pressed in the phrase: Trust the 
poor man. Since he has no interests 
to defend he can be trusted to see 
the truth. Marxism is a form of 
humanism which has detected the 
illusions of all 
human cultures. It has rightly seen 


come ex- 


and _ dishonesties 
to what degree all cultural enter- 
prises are related to the peculiar 
circumstances and the special in- 
terests of the classes which dominate 
a culture. It does not trust the 
piety of the pious man or the wis- 
dom of the wise man. It points out, 
that in as far as the pious and the 
wise men are also the privileged 
men of society, they think in terms 
of their privileges and not in terms 
of an absolute wisdom or absolute 
integrity. There is genuine merit in 
this approach to historic situations. 
The Marxian trust in the proletariat, 
as the redeemer of mankind, is not 
unrelated to the biblical blessing 
upon the poor. The biblical emphasis 
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is primarily upon the humility of the 


poor, as against the arrogance of the 


rich and mighty. But humility of 
spirit is a prerequisite of integrity. — 
Within the terms of the general and — 
universal weakness of the human | 
mind and the dishonesty of the © 


human heart it may be taken for 
granted that the poor man sees the 
ultimate issues of life more truly 
than the powerful rich man. There- 
fore Jesus counsels us not to lay up 
treasures on earth and not to serve 
both God and Mammon. One might 
add to this gospel blessing upon the 


poor, an appreciation of the poor 
of the earth as having a superior — 


dynamic to the satiated. The hungry 
man may be driven by hunger to 
seek a world in which none are 
hungry. Thus by a curious alchemy 
of the spirit dreams of the Kingdom 
of God may be distilled out of pangs 


of hunger so that they are something ~ 


more than merely physical desire. 


There is therefore a very good ~ 


reason to appreciate the Marxian 
trust in the proletariat as a class 
which stands under a special des- 
tiny, as being fated to see and to do 
things in the crisis of society which 
the wise cannot see and will not do. 
But this trust in the poor man can 
be only a provisional and not an 
ultimate trust. A final confidence in 
the victory of good over evil cannot 
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be based upon it. The reason for 
this mistrust can be simply stated. 
If the poor man is generally trusted 
as a social force of high destiny in 
society he will achieve the power to 
overturn society and build a new 
social order.'He will then cease to be 
the poor man and will become the 
powerful man. The prophets who 
lead him in the wilderness will be- 
come the priest-kings of the new 
order. The new social order may be 
immeasurably better than the old 
one, but it will not be free of the 
temptation to corrupt and to misuse 
power. Perhaps in this paradise of 
the poor man’s dreams, the one 
prophet who has gained all the 
power will kill his fellow prophets. 
Stalin will condemn Kamenev and 
Zinoviev to death and Trotzky to 
exile. Only a person who allows un- 
conscious utopian illusions to be 
transmuted into conscious lies will 
be able to view such contemporary 
facts without admitting that a too 
unqualified trust in the poor man as 
the redeemer will be the very force 
by which the poor man becomes 
untrustworthy. “Cursed be the man 
that trusteth in man”—even the poor 
man, particularly if the poor man 
has become the powerful man, which 
he will become if he is fully trusted. 

Trust no man. Every man has his 
own capacities but also his own 


weaknesses. Every historic group in 
society has its own unique contribu- 
tion to make. But there is no form 
of human goodness which cannot be 
and will not be corrupted, particular- 
ly in the day of its success. Let the 
wise man destroy the superstitions 
of the priest, and the poor man dis- 
prove the pride of the wise man; 
but then a new prophet must arise 
to convict the priest-king of the 
poor of the perennial sins of man- 
kind to which he is also subject. 
Ultimate confidence in the good- 
ness of life can, in other words, not 
rest upon confidence in the goodness 
of man. If that is where it rests it is 
an optimism which will suffer ulti- 
mate disillusionment. Romanticism 
will be transmuted into cynicism, as 
it has always been in the world’s 
history. The faith of a Christian is 
something quite different from this 
optimism. It is trust in God, in a 
good God who created a good world, 
though the world is not now good; 
in a good God, powerful and 
good enough finally to destroy the 
evil that men do and redeem them 
of their sins. This kind of faith is 
not optimism. It does not, in fact, 
arise until optimism breaks down 
and men cease to trust in themselves 
that they are righteous. Faced with 
the indubitable fact of human history 
that there is no human vitality which 
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is not subject to decay and no human 
virtue which is not subject to corrup- 
tion, hope in the meaningfulness of 
human existence must be nourished 
by roots which go deeper than the 
deserts of history, with their periodic 
droughts. 

The Christian faith in the good- 
ness of God is not to be equated 
with confidence in the virtue of man. 
But neither is it a supernaturalism 
and otherworldliness which places 
its hope in another world because 
it finds this world evil. Every dis- 
tinction between an essentially good 
eternity and an essentially evil finite- 
ness is foreign to the Christian faith. 
When Christians express their faith 
in such terms they have been cor- 
rupted by other types of religion. 
For the Christian who really under- 
stands his faith, life is worth living 
and this world is not merely a “vale 
of tears.” He is able to discern the 
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goodness of creation beneath the 
corruptions of human sin. Nor will 
he be driven to despair by the latter; 
for the God in whom he believes is 


the redeemer as well as creator. © 


He has confidence, in other words, 
that evil cannot overwhelm the good. 
His happiness will be partly derived 
from the knowledge that the evil 
which other men do him is not 
very different from the evil which he 
does to others. He will not suffer 
the tortures of the cynics who falsely 
their ideals with their 


achievements and _ regard their 


equate 


fellow-men with bitterness because 
the latter fail to measure up to their 
ideals, but are unconscious of the 
degree to which they themselves fall 
short of them. The best antidote 
for the bitterness of a disillusioned 
trust in man is disillusionment in the 
self. This is the disillusionment of 
true repentance. 
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They would have served a name 
with song to stay it; 

but we made gold the game, 
and so they play it. 


They would play love for loss, 
did they but know it; 

but we made greed the toss, 
and so they throw it. 
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THE TEACHERS’ STRUGGLE FOR 


DEMOCRACY 


By JEROME DAVIS 
ie the American Federa- 


tion of Teachers has been sub- 
jected to the attack of a miscella- 
neous assortment of sharpshooters 
stretching from the Dies committee 
all the way to John L. Childs of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. As president of the American 
Federation of Teachers for the past 
three years, I can say with complete 
assurance that the charges of “com- 
munist control” are untrue. The 
Dies committee, for instance, made 
its charges without the slightest cor- 
roborative evidence, and no oppor- 
tunity was given the Federation to 
reply. In so far as New York locals 
have been cited, similar charges have 
been disproved in the past. 


The keynote of the last convention 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers was unity. The Federa- 
tion has been growing with lighten- 
ing speed. Yet while I have been in 
office no question of communism 
has even been raised at any national 
convention. In a day when the Pres- 
ident of the United States is called 
“communist,” perhaps it is inevi- 
table that such wild accusations 


should be made. No doubt any 
organization that stands for democ- 
racy in education and education for 
democracy is bound to have opposi- 
tion. 


Actually, the Federation is a pro- 
gressive, active organization with an 
enrollment of some 35,000 teachers 
throughout the nation. It did not 
spring into life from the brain of 
some learned savant: it grew spon- 
taneously from the soil of American 
culture. In 1902 the teachers of San 
Antonio, Texas, for instance, de- 
cided that they needed the support 
of labor to be effective. They tried 
the experiment of affiliating with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
found it worked. With the support 
of the organized workers, education 
was improved. Later the teachers of 
Chicago found that the public- 
service corporations were evading 
taxes. Without the support of out- 
side groups the teachers were help- 
less to make these giant corporations 
pay. Once affiliated with organized 
labor they forced the corporations to 
pay six hundred thousand dollars 
additional in taxes, and every cent 
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of this money went into the educa- 
tional budget. 

From 1902 to 1916 twenty differ- 
ent teachers’ organizations in ten 
separate states had found out inde- 
pendently that it paid educational 
dividends to affiliate with organized 
labor. The result was that in 1916 
the American Federation was born, 
with members from Chicago, Gary, 
New York City, Oklahoma, Scran- 
ton and Washington, D. C. 


The organization had a relatively 
slow growth. It took until June, 
1919, to form the first hundred 
locals, and until October, 1927, for 
the second hundred; even in 1934 
there were less than 10,000 members. 
But from that time on the growth 
has been rapid and the membership 
-has more than tripled. Chicago now 
has the largest local in the world, 
with 8,500 members. Payless pay 
days and subsequent political inter- 
ference contributed to this happy 
result. All the leading universities 
Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Chicago and Wis- 


have locals, including 
consin. Some of the greatest scien- 


tists are members—such men as 
Albert Einstein and Dr. Franz 
Boas. The New York College Tea- 
chers’ Union now has a membership 
of one thousand and is the largest 
college local in the world. 

Behind our principles and our 


June 


program the AF of T stands united 
against any attacks. Ever since its 
inception the major emphasis has 
been our educational democracy— 
equal opportunity for all. To meet 
the needs of children in impover- 
ished states, in rural areas, as well 
as to promote adult education and 
better library facilities, it is cham- 
pioning a bill for federal aid to 
education. The President of the 
United States has signified his sup- 
port of the Professor 
Reeves, the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 


measure. 


cation, is a member of our organi- 
zation. Prospects are good that the 
proposal will become a law. 


The Federation believes that the 
process of education should be so 
related to life that the children will 
be trained to cope with the problems 
of modern civilization. Many school 
systems are in reality autocracies 
administered after the pattern of a 
military machine. At the top is the 
superintendent who through a staff 
of subordinates gives orders which 
must be obeyed without question. 
Against this the Federation struggles 
to see that teachers play a real part 
in formulating and carrying out im- 
portant educational policies. School 
children should be allowed to attain 
the optimum of self-government. 
Boards of education should be 


eT 
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elected and on all vital policies the 
teachers should have a voice. 

The AF of T cannot champion 
democracy in education unless it 
tries to function democratically it- 
self. This means that it guarantees 
to every member freedom, regard- 
less of race, religion or political be- 
lief. Sometimes charges are made 
that a local within the Federation 
has communist members. The fed- 
eration has long taken the position 
that it does not interfere in the 
private political attitudes or activ- 
ities of its members. It believes in 
the American principle that every 
teacher has the right to be a Repub- 
lican, Democrat, Socialist, Commun- 
ist, or support any other party. 
Charges that some factions within 
locals of the Federation have done 
damaging things have usually evap- 
orated when we have asked for evi- 
dence. 


The Federation is trying hard to 
raise the standards of the teaching 
profession. Every child in America 
should have the opportunity of 
studying under a teacher who has 
completed a college course and has 
had special training in the field of 
education. Teachers should be ap- 
pointed and promoted solely on the 
basis of merit. The Federation’s loc- 
als have used every means at their 
disposal, including costly law suits, 


to protect the merit system. Higher 
standards include freedom from fi- 
nancial strain, adequate salaries for 
leisure, for recreation and_profes- 
sional improvement. 


The AF of T stands for academic 
freedom, for the right of every child 
to have teachers who are free to 
discuss without fear or favor the 
important issues in modern life. The 
National Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee of the Federation handles 
numerous cases annually, winning 
the reinstatement of many who are 
discharged. It always stands ready 
to cooperate with other agencies 
such as the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Advisory 
Council on Educational Freedom, 
the National Lawyers’ Guild, the 
Progressive Education Association 
and the American Association of 
University Professors. 

The AF of T believes in organ- 
ized labor. Some outsiders like 
Dean Russell of Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, charge that 
affiliation with organized labor is 
inimical to the highest interests of 
education. In actual practice, on the 
contrary, the danger of the average 
teacher is that he or she will be iso- 
lated from the social and economic 
life of the community and uncon- 
sciously accept a middle-class out- 
look. In reality affiliation with or- 
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ganized labor helps to make the 
teacher fairer and more realistic. 
Instead of being biased in favor of 
upper and middle-class ideology, the 
teacher who belongs to the AF of L 
tends to be familiar with a cross- 
section of all the community. 


It must not be thought that or- 
ganized labor can dictate to us. On 
the contrary, the Federation is com- 
pletely independent and autonomous. 
Affiliation merely gives the teachers 
representation in the local trades 
council, the State Federation of 
Labor and in the national conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 


Labor. 


The real test of any organization 
is what it does. The record of the 
locals of the AF of T shows that in 
every community where there is 
one, tenure is more secure, salaries 
are higher, retirement provisions 
are more adequate. In short, the 
entire educational work of the com- 
munity has been improved. In a 
certain Western city the teachers 
were paid only $14 a week and had 
classes of from forty to fifty pupils 
each. They were organized and affil- 
iated with the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, but it refused to take ac- 
tion. The teachers got little sym- 
pathy from the board of education, 
controlled by business men. The 


June 


board said that the teachers lived 
at home and therefore needed no 
more compensation. With the for- 
mation of a local of the AF of T, 
organized labor became interested. 
Within the teachers’ 
salaries had been increased and the 
size of their classes decreased. Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, in 1922 had a self- 
perpetuating school board. Today 
through the help of the Federation 
and organized labor it has an elec- 
tive board on which the members 
of the Teachers’ Union are repre- 
sented. The initiative of the New 
York College Teachers’ Union led 
to the democratization of the city 
colleges by the Board of Higher 
Education. 

In Springfield, Ohio, in 1936, be- 
cause of the bitter opposition of real- 
groups, the 
school levy was defeated and the 
board of education closed the schools 
Springfield was 
known as “the city where prosper- 
ity begins.” The result of the clos- 
ing of the schools was the falling 
off of Christmas shopping. Nearly 


six months 


estate and _ busintss 


in November. 


four hundred teachers were unem- 
ployed and seeking other work. Real- 
estate values were threatened. Under 
the leadership of the AF of T the 
public was so aroused that a special 
election was called and the levy 
passed by a vote of two to one. This 


fasion 
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city has learned that it is not only 
an obligation to the children to 
keep the schools open, but that it is 
disastrous to the financial prosperity 
of the community to close them. 


In Atlanta, Georgia, the AF of T 
has in its membership more than 
90 percent of all the teachers. As a 
consequence, the educational situa- 
tion and the salaries are among the 
best in the entire South. But even 
where the Federation has not or- 
ganized the majority it has proved 
effective. For instance, union teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania represent only 
a little more than one percent of the 
public-school teachers of the state, 
but, with the support of organized 
labor, they were able in 1937 to 
enact the best tenure law ever passed 
in this country. 


Although the Federation has 
achieved great triumphs, much re- 
mains to be done. The position of 
the teacher is far lower than it used 
to be. When he is unorganized his 
status in the community is almost 
that of a hired hand. To be sure, 
he still prides himself.on his high 
professional role, but, on the aver- 
age, compensation is unbelievably 
low. In three states the average wage, 
even including the salaries of super- 
visors and principals, is $600 a year. 

Americans are fond of boasting 


about equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, yet more than 3,300,000 chil- 
dren between five and seventeen 
years of age are not enrolled in any 
school. More than 2,000,000 phys- 
ically handicapped children are re- 
ceiving no education adapted to their 
needs. In some states we find blight- 
ed areas where many children re- 
ceive no schooling: in Vermont, 
Oregon and Rhode Island, 24 per- 
cent of the children are not in school; 
in Alabama, more than 40 percent. 

Many rural children suffer from 
what might be termed mental star- 
vation. For example, even in such 
a relatively advanced state as Penn- 
sylvania the average rural child has 
only 155 days in school, while the 
city child has 196. In Georgia, the 
typical rural youngster is in school 


only 123 days a year. In Wisconsin : 


55,000 children get less than 90 
days of schooling. Rural areas can- 
not afford to pay high enough wages 
to assure adequately trained teachers. 
Salaries are as low as $450 per year, 
and even lower. Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas spend less than 
$30 a year per pupil on education, 
whereas New York, Nevada and 
California spend $115. How can 
we build a genuine democracy with 
equality for all under such condi- 
tions? These are some of the facts 
that compel us to promote federal 
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aid to education with all the power 
at our command. 

Just as dangerous as lack of money 
is lack of proper content of edu- 
cation. Few schools either explain 
or defend democracy. As a result, 
children think that mere words and 
paper constitutions are enough. In 
the South they tend to accept the 
Ku Klux Klan, in the North the 
American Liberty League, and in 
all states the Dies committee—since 
all of these carry the rhetoric of 
Americanism—“freedom,” “‘indivi- 
ualism” and “liberty.” The Federa- 
tion stands for the teaching of the 
inner essence of democracy, not 
alone its external form. 

The Federation is fighting the 
battle of democracy for all the 


June 


people. If we were to examine the 
curve of democracy in the United 
States we would probably find 
that the high point was reached 
in the latter part of the nine-- 


5 


teenth century. Since then, with. 
the industrialization and pauperiza- 
tion of urban workers, the decrease 
of the freehold farmer and the grow- | 


ing power of the corporation, actual | 
democracy has been declining, at” 
least until the advent of the Roose-— 


velt administration. If we are to | 
safeguard democracy, we must see | 
to it that the schools are free, that ' 
every child has an equal right to~ 
educational opportunities. The A- » 
merican Federation of Teachers is — 
democracy in action on the educa-— 
tional front. 


What our American liberalism must do in this crisis more than at any 


a 


other time, is to apply the definition of democracy to the times and to say — 


how and by what means democracy in these times can be strengthened and 


made vigorous. 


More precisely and more practically, what American liberalism must — 
do in this crisis is to forego the characteristic liberal attitude of critical 
correction and accept instead the risks of action. 

It must put aside the irresponsible self-righteousness with which it 


sometimes judges the decisions of those charged with the government of 
the republic and accept instead its share of responsibility for that govern- 
ment. 

It must accept the responsibility for steps already taken which lead in 
the direction a dynamic democracy should go — steps like the Ten- 
nessee Walley Authority, the Federal Arts Projects, the techniques 


developed by the Department of Agriculture for the democratic control of — 


programs of production — and exert its strength to extend those experiments 
in their own fields and to invent their analogues elsewhere. 
—Archibald MacLeish, Survey Grapuic, May, 1939 


THE RETREAT HAS STOPPED 


By WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG 


Baa was a time in our country 
when the only institutions of 
higher learning were those defi- 
nitely committed to the Christian 
ideal. If a young man or woman 
wanted to go to college he or she 
had to go to one pledged to the task 
of advancing the interests of the 
Kingdom of God. Within the fairly 
recent past, historically speaking, 
the state has entered the field of 
higher education and many people 
are asking if there is any longer a 
need for the Christian college? 


It is a legitimate and fair ques- 
tion. If the state university can 
accomplish the purposes for which 
the church-related college was 
founded, why not let the state take 
over the entire field? The question 
has been put in other forms: What 
does the Christian college hope to 
do which the state university can- 
not do just as well or better? What 
is there about a Christian college 
which makes it distinctly different 
from a state-controlled university? 

It is our purpose to set forth the 
unique purpose of the Christian 
college and then show how it alone 
can realize this purpose. 


The Christian college is not con- 
cerned with education in the con- 
ventional sense of the term. If the 
only interest of the Christian col- 
lege is to help men and women 
to ‘become lawyers, dentists, engi- 
neers, chemists, physicians, school 
teachers, or even prepare men for 
our theological seminaries, they had 
just as well close their doors. The 
state can now perform such a func- 
tion without the aid of the church. 

No adequate answer to the situa- 
tion can be found until we examine 
what it is that the Christian college 
hopes to accomplish in this world. 
When the Christian college is seen 
in the light of its objective it soon 
becomes apparent that it has a very 
great reason for its place in life to- 
day. What, then, is the definite ob- 
jective toward which the Christian 
college is striving? 

Put in the most general and in- 
clusive statement, we may say its 
major purpose is the same as that 
of the church, the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Hence it is allied with the creative 
purpose of God in Christ. The ob- 
jective of the Christian college will 
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not be attained fully until the king- 
this 
Kingdoms of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. The high and holy 


purpose of the Christian college is 


doms of world become the 


nothing less than sending its grad- 
uates into the world with an un- 
derstanding of and an enthusiasm 
for this hope for a Christian world 
order. 


The realization of this hope calls 
for an institution which is free from 
the legal and political restrictions 
of a secular state. The requirements 
necessary for this task can be met 
only by a Christian college. It re- 
quires a freedom which no publicly 
controlled institution in a democ- 
racy can possess. It is this freedom 
to set for its purpose the develop- 
ment of a Christian world order 
that marks an important signifi- 
cance and uniqueness of the college. 

In the light of its definitely Chris- 
tian purpose, the Christian college 
must select a personnel and shape 
a program best suited to that pur- 
pose. It is not necessarily any dis- 
the of 


other institutions of higher learning 


paragement of faculties 
to say that the teachers and admin- 
istrative staff of Christian colleges 
are selected on the basis of their 
Christian faith and life as well as 
their academic fitness. There are 


hosts of devout Christian men and 
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women in the faculties of schools” 


not definitely committed to the 


Christian ideal. The teacher in a 


state university may or may not be 
Christian but there should be no 
doubt about the religious position 
of any employee of the Christian 
college. No religious test can be 
placed upon an applicant of a tax- 
supported school. That he may be 
a Jew, Catholic, Protestant, atheist 
or agnostic in his private views is 


et end ee 


dea 


epee 


ohpitvs ek ne 


of no concern to the executive head © 


of the state university. 

In the Christian college, on the 
other hand, only men and women 
who are definitely Christian in their 


wo eT Pe) ee 


influence and convictions should be ~ 
permitted to have any part in its 
program. It has been well said that ~ 
the Christian college should be the 
Kingdom of God in miniature. Its 
whole emphasis, both institutional 
and personal, should find its focus — 


in the will of God for mankind. 


The selection of a certain kind of — 
people for the Christian college 


should not be limited to the fac- 
ulty. It should admit to its campus 
only those students who are in sym- 
pathy with its Christian ideals and 
purposes. If the student is positively 
indifferent or opposed to the unique 


. . . : 
function of the Christian college — 


he should not compromise himself 
or embarass the school by seeking 


oO 
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enrollment. There are many schools 
not founded for the promotion of 
Kingdom interests to which he can 
go. Obviously it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain and develop a warm and 
inspiring Christian atmosphere in 
a college if the student body. is 
made up of young men and women 
without Christian interests. 

Still another distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Christian college is the 
character of its program. Its curri- 
culum is not just an imitation of 
the university on a reduced scale. 
The Department of Bible and Re- 
ligious Education, daily chapel ser- 
vices, and other forms of Christian 
activity, are an integral part of the 
institution’s life in a sense in which 
this cannot be true of any other 
kind of college or university. 

It is one of the tragedies of our 
American educational systems that 
in our state universities the study 
of the greatest personality of the 
ages, Jesus of Nazareth, cannot be 
studied as necessary to a_ liberal 
education. Men may study bugs 
and beetles, but the mind that has 
given the world the loftiest thought 
of God and the most challenging 
ethic must be left out of the curri- 
culum and be found only as an 
“extra-curricular” activity on the 
edge of the campus. The Christian 


college is unique in that it is free 
to make as an intrinsic part of its 
educational program the study of 
the Bible and the meaning of the 
Christian life. 


In these three areas of educational 
theory and practice, the Christian 
college should be distinctive: In its 
purpose, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth; in its 
personnel, only Christian men and 
women on the faculty; in its pro- 
gram of study, which includes the 
Bible and meaning of the Chris- 
tian faith for today. But it is here 
that the shadows of the most perti- 
nent questions of all fall across the 
paths of the Christian colleges. 

How can the Christian colleges, 
in the face of the ever-increasing 
strength of the secular college, es- 
tablish the Kingdom of God on 
Earth when its task of securing the 
proper type of faculty, of buildings, 
is limited by the resources from 
which it can draw? 

How can you attract sincere 
Christian young men and women 
who want their education in a 
church-related college when the col- 
lege cannot compete with the lab- 
oratories, the libraries, the multiple 
opportunities offered by the secular 
institution which draws huge grants 
through the state? 

Several years ago, one of the 
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great leaders of Christian education 
in this nation envisioned the answer 
for these all-engrossing problems. 

That man was the late Dr. Har- 
old McAfee Robinson, general sec- 
retary of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States for 
many years. He saw the increasing 
need for stabilization of the finan- 
cial resources of the 105 institutions 
maintained by the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. 


He looked back one hundred and 
fifty years to the days when the 
thirteen colonies were struggling 
for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. And then he looked for- 
ward. History had told him that 
the foundations of this country 
were laid on the bedrock of Chris- 
tian education. He saw that the 
democracy which we worship now 
in the light of constant attack would 
be ours tomorrow only if today’s 
grounded through 


Christian education to guarantee 


youth were 


those rare privileges. 

And then Dr. Robinson did 
something about it! Through his 
eyes other leaders of the Presby- 
terian Church saw the picture. of 
necessity and together they began 
to prepare for the future. 

Last October 30, throughout all 
the Presbyterian pulpits of the land 
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the Church announced that its pro- 


gram for college youth had begun. 
It was then that the Sesquicen- 


tennial Fund for Christian Educa- , 


tion, a campaign for ten million — 
dollars to be used for the stabiliza- © 
tion of the financial resources of 
the 53 Presbyterian colleges and 


the 


52 Westminster Foundations 


(university centers at state and in-~ 
dependent colleges), was announced. = 


With the Board of Christian Edu- : 


cation and the 105 institutions work- ~ 


ing side by side in the campaign, © 
the leaders felt certain that the fi- 


nancial undergirding which many 
of the schools needed would come. 

And now, not yet nine months 
after the start of this great project, 
more than one third of the ten 
million dollar goal has been raised. 
bankers, 
sional men —all are giving effort 


Industrialists, profes- 
and money to this cause, all recog- 
nize its merit and its timeliness. 
The retreat of the church in the 
field of education has stopped. No 
longer are the Presbyterian Chris- 
tian colleges backing away under 
the stress of inadequacy. But today, 


under the leadership of the Sesqui- ~ 


centennial Fund, they are going 


forward to do battle for their cause © 
with new spirit in their hearts that 


the | 


through them might come 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


ee 
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I DISLIKED JESUS 


By HAMILTON FYFE 
A a child, I disliked Jesus. 


Being made to sing of Him as 
Gentle Jesus, 
Meek and mild, 
made me picture a soppy person 
rather like our curate. From feeble 
stained-glass window pictures I got 
the same impression. I was bored. 

As a schoolboy, I went on being 
bored. I listened to the life of Jesus 
being read as daily lessons in chapel. 
It was read in such an artificial 
tone and seemed so disjointed that 
I paid little heed to it. Anyway, 
what Jesus said or did didn’t seem 
to have any bearing upon my every- 
day life. 

Only when I picked up the Bible, 
after I had come to manhood, and 
read the Gospels for myself, did I 
begin to form any image of the real 
Jesus. Even then I had to struggle 
with the old “meek and mild” con- 
ception. 

I had to tell myself that the notion 
of a womanish-looking face with 
very long, carefully combed hair 
and a body clothed in a voluminous 
white garment reaching to the feet 
and just home from the laundry, 
was nonsensical. 

I read the other day a little book 


—A Socialist changes his mind. 
called “The Man the Church 
Has Hidden.” The author, William 
Bottomley, draws Jesus as He was, 
taking the evidence from the Gos- 
pels. Although these were written 
long after His death and when the 
Church had been going some time, 
they contain enough to make us 
feel certain that Jesus was a real 
man, not an invention. 

No one could have invented Jesus 
without being as powerful a teach- 
er, as profound a philosopher, as 
exquisite a poet, as Jesus was Him- 
self, 

The book reminds us that He 
was a wandering preacher. He was 
dusty, travel-stained, often weary. 
He and His disciples, who tramped 
it with Him, were at times too 
hungry to wash their hands before 
eating. This was one of the com- 
plaints made against them by punc- 
tilious Pharisees. 

Mr. Bottomley stresses, too, the 
vehement, even fierce attacks that 
Jesus made on the mischief of in- 
stitutionalism (what Dick Shep- 
pard called Churchianity), on slav- 
ish adherence to tradition, on look- 
ing back rather than eagerly for- 
ward. He denounced, in fact, ex- 
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actly the same evils as we see flour- 
ishing today. 

Epstein’s figure of Jesus, a young, 
virile Syrian Jew, with arms out- 
stretched 
the only 


in passionate protest, is 
representation I know 
which suggests the reformer, re- 
volted by what He saw around Him 
and urging changes. 

Of course, like all who are not 
content to leave things as they are, 
He soon found He was up against 
a coalition of enemies. The estab- 
lished Church joined hands, as 
churches always do, with the Gov- 
ernment. Vested commercial and fi- 
nancial the 
shameless alliance between Roman 


interests supported 
authorities and Jewish priests. 

The attack on the traders in the 
Temple made all the solid respec- 
table elements in Jerusalem realize 
that so pestilent a disturber of the 
peace must be liquidated. So these 
elements got together and set the 
‘police on His track. 

Followed the trial, at which the 
Roman Governor, Pilate, did what 
he could to save the prisoner. But 
the false charge that Jesus had been 
guilty of sedition and had chal- 
lenged the Roman power over Pal- 
estine by declaring Himself “King 
of the Jews,” made Pilate’s kindly 
effort Governments 


useless. have 


all along treated attempts to over- 


throw them as the worst of crimes. 
They do still. 

(Instead of asking thémselvell 
“Why should anyone want to get 
rid of us?” and altering their be 
haviour.) i 

During this century there has 
been a rediscovery of the Revolu-= 
tionist who aimed at basing homaa} 
society on Justice and Comrade- 
ship and was sput to death by thell 


sitcaindl 


kind of people who in all ages have = 

preferred inequality and greed. 
In all ages the same fight has” 

been carried on—sometimes 


opens 
ly, vigorously, sometimes retreating © 
underground. 

Always economic power, in the = 
hands of a class living by exploita- | 
tion and ownership, has controlled ~ 


Sete etre oa 


government ownership, has con- 
trolled government for its own ad- 
vantage. Always the churches have 
kept the masses quiet by promising 
them “pie in the sky.” 

Jesus aimed at establishing a_ 
human society —not a_ society of | 
angels, on earth — not in some misty — ; 
paradise for disembodied _ spirits. 
He proclaimed this ideal with force 
and sweetness that have as potent 
an appeal now as they had nine- 
teen hundred years ago. 

It is foolish to call Him a Social- 
ist. He must be understood in terms 
of His own time. If we think of 
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Him in terms of ours, we cannot 
get near Him. 

All the same His ideal and our 
ideal are substantially the same. 
The Socialist society we hope to 
found, the Cooperative Common- 
wealth we believe in, are modern 
versions of His “Kingdom of Heav- 
en) on earth. 

He rejected none but faint-hearts 
and members of the Facing-both- 
ways family (like the Rich Young 


Man). He kept His appeal on broad 
human lines. If we did that, we 
should make converts far more 
quickly than we do. 

Earlier Socialists followed that 
line. They were in earnest, never 
cynical, or “on the make.” We have 
found Jesus, as the orthodox never 
find Him. 

They say, “He will come again.” 
We say, “He has come already. He 
is here now.” 
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THOMAS R. KELLEY is a profes- 
sor at Haverford College and is an 
outstanding Quaker ....FATH- 
ER J. J. TOMPKINS is Parish 
Priest of Reserve Mines, Nova Sco- 
tia, and the founder of the Anti- 
gonish Movement... . ANDRE 
PHILIP is Professor of Law at the 
University of Lyons, a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, a mem- 
ber of the CGT (the French trades 
union movement) and one of the 
outstanding Protestant laymen of 
Europe .. . . WILLIAM ERNEST 
HOCKING is Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Harvard College. . 

DAVID GRANT is leader of the 
Inter-Faith Union, for Social Jus- 
hice, NewYork "City... PW. 
JAMES is a Baptist pastor, a writer 
and a former lawyer .. . . FRED- 
ERICK BROWN HARRIS is min- 
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ister of the Foundry Methodist- 
Episcopal Church in Washington, 
De ye oo W. G. DeBURGH is 
a former professor at the Univer- 
sity of Reading in England .... 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 
is a leading American educator and 
religious writer, formerly President 
of the American Society of Church 
History .... REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR is Professor of Applied 
Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary .... JEROME DAVIS 
is President of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers... . WILLIAM 
LINDSAY YOUNG is President 
of Park College in Missouri .. . 
HAMILTON FYFE is a_ well- 
known English author and journal- 
ist®\. 2 ALBERT) DIE FRRING 
BACH is religious editor of the 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
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I think your publication is excellent. The important function it 
can and must perform, is to convey to our large middle class the big issues — 
of the day and what they mean to our civilization. While not raising an 
issue on the question of religion, you are doing an important job in 
bringing Protestants closer together on major issues at a time when many 
prominent Catholics are showing decided pro-Fascist proclivities and 
sympathies. 

Walter C. Leck 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


I am aware that you are carrying on a heroic battle in behalf of 
democratic civilization. You deserve the support of all of us. 
L. M. Birkhead 
National Director of © 
Friends of Democracy 


Henry the Eighth was a Catholic — so was Martin Luther. Your 
bigotry must have come from the Jews. Your mind reminds me of 
rotten eggs. Throw them at the Jews and produce fresh ones for a change. ~ 
Are you forced to produce this literature? ; 

Bridget Washington — 
Boston, Mass. ' 


I have just received the new copy of the ProrEstant Dicest and | 
it looks as interesting as all previous issues. I am taking every opportunity I ; 
have to refer to the Dicest in my broadcasts. I think it’s the best job of that — 
type. 


Johannes Steele 
Chief Commentator of WMCA 


The Protestant Dicest certainly consists of a wonderful collection © 
of brilliant and authoritative statements by the leading minds of our time. — 
The fact that it seeks to support the liberal movement and is determined 
to do so with all possible power that the influential Protestant world can 
marshall, is wonderful reassurance that sanity and decency continue to hold 
sway in America. 

I was very much impressed with the tone of high seriousness, love | 
of freedom and equality, and the honest and sincere interpretation of the 
great religious truths found in these articles. I shall certainly bring the 
DicEsT to the attention of my people. : 
Rabbi Joseph S. Shubow 
Brighton, Mass. 
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When individuals are sick they need medicine. 
The Nation needs medicine - may even(God for- 
bid) need an operation. PROTESTANT DIGEST 
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A VOICE OUT OF DARKNESS 


Who gave the rich the keys of life and death, 
Who hands my children to hell’s racketeers? 
I gave them life, I give you love. The breath 
Of very God is in you — shame your fears! 


Courage: O unconsoled and desolate, 


Up from your knees and challenge these controls; ‘a 


Denounce the knaves that play at God and Fate, 
Defy the thieves that rob you of your souls! 


The Sky is speaking in the rising storm! 
Welcome the whirlwind, if it be His choice! 
Lo, in the night I see a looming form 


With lightnings in His hand, doom in His voice, a 


Crying, adown the winds of wrath and woe: 
My poor, poor people — let my people go! 


_ Allen Eastman Cross. 


